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Enclosed in steel scaffolding, incident to its first repairs in fifty years, this superb tribute to 
George Washington presents a unique sight 
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The President General's Message 


ONSTITUTION HALL, our own beautiful auditorium in the 
Nation’s Capital, is named for that immortal document which 
must ever be held revered and intact. 

The City of Washington is noted the world over for its beautiful 
buildings and monuments. 

Because it is February, our thoughts turn at once to the immortal 
Washington and Lincoln. 

The Washington Monument, the straight, tall, dignified shaft, 
pointing heavenward, makes us sensible of the high ideals, purposeful 
character and the revered memory of a very great man. 

Across a deep pool of reflection stands the Lincoln Memorial—a 
sacred shrine, holding the figure of a man, its portraiture so lifelike 
that the inspiration of its artistry, coupled with the inspiration which 
we gain from looking at it, not only stimulates one’s imagination, but 
kindles the fires of deep idealism in all who gaze upon it. 

Sometimes—and at just the right point—the reflections of these 
two monuments come together in the calm waters of the pool, indicative 
of truth, right, honor and justice—in other words, patriotism, love 
of home, country and God. * 

In upholding the Constitution as they did, we not only do so as a 
Society, by words and deeds, but we perpetuate the document itself 
by naming our Auditorium for it. 

As members we can pay no finer tribute in this month of February 
than to decide that we will do our utmost in the few remaining weeks 
before the Continental Congress to pay in full the debt on this build- 
ing. No matter how small the amount, it will help to make Constitu- 
tion Hall in truth our very own. 

As a true patriotic gesture in the name of those heroes and patriots 
whose birthdays we celebrate this month, and in the name of the Con- 
stitution, I ask for a ready financial response to take care of the re- 
maining debt at once, to the best of your ability. 


Epitu Scott MAGNA 
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Indiana State Capitol 


BonNIE FARWELL 


State Regent 


NDIANA became a state December 
11, 1816. The first political capi- 
tal was at Corydon, where the capital 
of the territory had been since 1813. 
Corydon was too far toward the edge 
of the state, so in 1820 a commission 
of ten men was appointed to select a 
new location for a capital. These men 
chose Indianapolis, which was at that 
time a primeval forest near the cen- 
ter of the state. A town was laid 
off there in 1821 and the building 
completed early in 1824. Removal 
began from Corydon in the autumn of 
that year. The records and money of 
the state were loaded into one wagon, 
the family and household goods of 
Samuel Merril, the State Treasurer, 
into another and the family and house- 
hold goods of the State Auditor into the 
third. The caravan began its slow 
movement to the present capital, a 
journey then requiring ten days. The 
new capital was indeed a capital in the 
wilderness—a fine grove of maple 
trees grew in the government circle 
under which public gatherings were 
often held. Few would have predicted 
that it would one day become the 
largest state capital in the United 
States, save Boston. 

The present building was begun 
October 12, 1878, and completed Octo- 
ber 2, 1888. It cost $1,980,969 and is 
reported to be the only public building 
in the country that was built within the 
original cost estimate. 


The building stone used was taken 
from Indiana quarries. The basement 
walls and the footing for the outer walls 
consist of blue limestone, and the outer 
walls of the entire building are of 
odlitic limestone. The dimensions of 
the building are maximum length from 
north to south, 496 feet; width on the 
north to south fronts, 185 feet; width, 
east and west of central projection, 282 
feet. Including the basement there are 
four floors, with aggregate floor space 
of more than twelve acres. 

On each floor a grand corridor, 68 
feet wide, extends the entire length of 
the building, supported by a double 
row of marble piers and_ pilasters, 
lighted on the three upper floors from 
a large skylight. 

The distinguishing feature of the 
State House, adding grandeur and 
dignity to its appearance, is the dome, 
72 feet in diameter, rising from the 
center to a height of 234 feet above the 
ground. From the foundation to the 
roof the building is constructed of solid 
rock, and is a monument of architec- 
ture worthy of the state and age. 

In the dome there are eight large 
columns of Jonesboro “Maine” granite 
and within the rotunda, on a level of 
the third floor, there are eight solid 
Carrara Italian marble statues of 
heroic size representing Law, Oratory, 
Agriculture, Commerce, Justice, Lib- 
erty, History, and Art. 
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Junior Groups 


Suggestions for Organization and Activity of Junior Groups Within Chapters 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution 


Prepared by Mrs. Newton D. Chapman, ex-Regent Staten Island Chapter, and edited by Mrs. Frank 
Howland Parcells, Organizing Secretary General 


1. Age for membership in a Junior Group is from 18-35 years. 
When 35 years old, the Junior automatically transfers back to mem- 
bership in the Senior Group. 

2. The chapter regent is the guide and counselor for the Junior 
Group. 

3. The Junior Group selects a chairman, a secretary, treasurer and 
chairman of membership. 

4. The officers of the Junior Group change or are re-elected with 
the election of a new chapter regent. 

5. Under the supervision of the regent or Ist vice-regent of the 
chapter, the Junior Group plans and carries on its own activities. 

6. The Junior Group holds a meeting one afternoon or one evening 
each month with half an hour for business followed by a social time 
either playing cards or having an informal entertainment. Meetings 
held in the evening give business women and school teachers an oppor- 
tunity to attend and have a part in the activities. 

7. The chapter regent or some officer of the chapter may attend 
the business meeting to guide and encourage, if it is thought advisable. 

8. The Junior Group may act as Color Bearers or Color Guard and 
pages at chapter meetings and assist the chapter in every way possible. 

9. They may pledge themselves to raise a certain amount of money 
each year for special work of the chapter, such as scholarships, Christ- 
mas boxes and baskets, collecting books for the Marine Library, pur- 
chasing an American Flag or D. A. R. flag, or raising money to pay off 
the debt on Constitution Hall. 

10. All money raised by the Junior Group goes to the chapter 
treasurer, tobe kept by her in a special fund and be used at the sugges- 
tion of the Junior Group. 

Work in the Junior Group is preparatory for the more serious work 
of the Senior members of the chapter. It is a wonderful experience 
and training for the Juniors to carry on chapter work when they reach 
the age limit in the Junior Group. 3 
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Unity of Purpose 


FLORENCE HaGcue BECKER 
National Chairman, National Defense Through Patriotic Education 


pioneers, and explor- 
ers were the men and the women who 
gave hope to the world as they evolved a 
new government on these shores. An 
asylum, a paradise and a zion it appeared 
to the oppressed of the nations. “Let us 
raise a standard to which the wise and the 
honest can repair,” were the words of Wash- 
ington as those earnest patriots gathered in 
Philadelphia to solve the problems about 
to destroy all that had been won. 

The first great crisis in the life of this re- 
public had not been long in coming. Self- 
interest, divergent views and distrust even 
then were doing their utmost to destroy. 
But “the common consent of good men” as 
Socrates expressed it, prevailed and men of 
vision and ideals were unafraid to face con- 
ditions. Because such leaders had been 
trained in service and devotion, a new na- 
tion came to life. 

A state was created to be the servant of 
the people: duties and responsibilities were 
divided and accepted, and compromises 
made, leaving for the future problems which 
could not be fully met at that time. 

From the failure to embrace all men in 
this new covenant came the second great 
crisis which threatened to wreck the union, 
and which might have spelled lost hope to 
the world through the rise of jealous and 
conflicting governments. At terrific cost 
this second crisis was met and safely passed. 
The young nation continued to live. 

With the question of unity settled, the 
Federal Government set out to develop its 
vast domain. New wealth and power 
hitherto undreamt of were created. Still 
idealistic, though untried and unaware of 
its own great problems, the new world 
turned to the old with hands outstretched to 
succor. Freely she gave of her men and 
her wealth. 

Years of disillusionment and new races 
for wealth have produced this third great 
crisis today. Mismanagement of its eco- 
nomics, and failure to use the wisdom ac- 
quired, finds modern civilization on trial 


for its life. Well may we ask whether the 
world is safe for democracy and whether 
democracy can survive. That answer rests 
upon the education of the people. 

Way back in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century before the English Free Par- 
liament dissolved itself and called back to 
the English throne the son of their be- 
headed king, a man named Thomas Hobbes 
wrote a book which he called the “Levia- 
than.” Herein is envisioned the govern- 
ment men would one day create for them- 
selves and which in turn would rise up to 
crush them, ultimately becoming a far 
greater tyrant than any individual. We see 
these prophecies fulfilled in the world to- 
day. 

According to the theory of cycles in gov- 
ernment democracies inevitably are fol- 
lowed by dictatorships when they shall have 
lost their vision and become corrupt, when 
rights shall have come to mean much, and 
duties little, and when great numbers are 
poor and unemployed. 

In all ages there have arisen great men, 
independent thinkers, who have stemmed 
the tide of the inevitable. As Luther called 
a halt to the corrupt practices of the Church 
of the Middle Ages, and set the individual 
soul on his quest for God; as Galileo defied 
the teachings of that church by disclosing 
scientific truths not acceptable to it, thereby 
setting science and religion at variance; and 
as Beethoven revealed new standards of 
beauty contrary to the teachings of the 
church and therein sowed the seed of ideals 
of beauty strange both to goodness and to 
truth, so was the whole unity of life shat- 
tered, and direction lost in the lives of men. 

Men will rise to call a halt to ways that 
are corrupt, untrue and hideous, notwith- 
standing the theory of inevitable trends. 
Had only these three been aware of the 
need of unity, and been great enough to 
see their contributions in relation to the 
whole, the good and true and beautiful 
might have remained a unit and continued 
to bind men to God. 
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Since their day diversity of leadership, 
and the breaking of ties that bind have 
increased immeasurably. Mr. Peter Oliver 
in his recent book, “Saints of Chaos,” 
analyses the need for unity and points the 
way through a return to God. 

The Christmas message of the President 
of the United States pleads for that unity 
of the American people that would place 
purpose above sell. America is being told 
that she must decide whither she is going, 
must redeclare her purpose and set her goal. 
Many realize that she is at the cross roads. 
She can not remain there long. She must 
either choose her road, or be swept along 
by those organized minorities who know 
what they want. ‘ 

“Let us set a standard to which the wise 
and the honest can repair,” said our first 
President. Let us study the scene and be 
the masters of our fate. “Five Open Roads,” 
in a discussion by Neil Carothers in the 
December American. It is a very clear 
and comprehensive presentation of the ways 
which lie before us. He believes that an 
understanding of the import of each of 
these roads is all that is necessary for the 
choice which will lead forward and not 
backward, though the road may be fraught 
with hardships. 

Nor will progress be served by denying 
the principles of free thought and free 
speech, so important to our forefathers that 
they would not accept the new constitution 
until these guarantees were assured. From 
that day on liberty has been on the defen- 
sive and will be fought for whenever con- 
ditions become unbearable to man. ‘Open 
discussion is the clarifier of much that is 
not understood. 

If too many present radical views may 
it not be a challenge to others to so equip 
themselves that they can meet in open and 
friendly debate? If we would bring others 
to our way of thinking we must know our 
subject thoroughly and be prepared to an- 
swer reasonable questions. 

Education in general is undergoing scru- 
tiny, criticism and reformation in accord- 
ance with new objectives. An overabun- 
dance of mediocrity and a scarcity of lead- 
ers demands more inducement to the gifted 
few, and more actual accomplishment from 
the many. Restrictions are fewer, and the 
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demand is for results. A premium is to be 
offered industry and ability. 

When jobs were plentiful and a college 
degree an open sesame, there was little talk 
of radicalism or objection to military train- 
ing. Depressions increase divergent views, 
and youth without prospects become criti- 
cal and rebellious. Professors, too, acquire 
strange thoughts. 

Freedom of discussion is one of the first 
tenets of progress. How then, it is asked, 
are the Universities to meet the criticism of 
radical teachings? If not by abridgment of 
free discussion how then, than by change 
of material in the colleges or universities— 
more careful choice of those who may bene- 
fit by higher learning and more care in the 
selection of professors who may guide and 
develop the thought of youth. Let freedom 
of discussion continue but require that those 
permitted to participate be first well 
grounded in the principles of their own 
American government and that their in- 
structors be thoroughly American at heart. 

A teacher’s oath of allegiance to the Con- 
stitution of the United States is no insult to 
any American citizen. All who are called 
to positions of public trust in the federal, as 
well as the state governments are required 
to take such an oath. Teachers hold posi- 
tions of the greatest trust and importance 
to the nation. Allegiance to the Constitution 
of the United States does not conflict with 
private politics, but it does reasonably as- 
sure that the overthrow of the government 
by force and violence will not be advocated 
in the class room. Academic freedom is not 
threatened but again unity and definition 
of purpose become evident. 

By resolution of our Continental Con- 
gress we are pledged to counteract radical 
activity in our Colleges by constructive 
methods. Let us continue to fit ourselves 
for this task by increasing our knowledge 
of our Constitution and government, and by 
a knowledge of the roads which lie before 
us, typified by the economic terms, Individ- 
ualism, Liberalism, Fascism, Communism 
and Socialism. With a knowledge of the 
faith that is in us and a unity of purpose 
we will work courageously and unceasingly 
together to establish “liberty and justice 
for all.” 


Karly American Coverlets 


FLORENCE SEVILLE BERRYMAN 


every object that one can 
collect, from cigar bands to Ming por- 
celain yields rich rewards to its collector 
and others who study it, in social, his- 
torical, geographical or economic informa- 
tion, or all of them together; but there 
seems to be something particularly felici- 
tous about the collection, by Americans, of 
articles closely interwoven with the rich 
past of our own country. Such is the case 
with regard to a collection of hand-woven 
coverlets belonging to a member of the 
National Society, Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, Mrs. William S. Corby 
of Chevy Chase, Maryland. The quality 
and excellent condition of these coverlets 
may be gauged by the fact that the United 
States National Museum in Washington 
has had on view for more than a year, a 
group of 18 of them, augmenting its per- 
manent collection of textiles. Mrs. Corby's 
coverlets are displayed in cases in the Arts 
and Industries Building, under supervision 
of Dr. Frederick L. Lewton, Curator of 
Textiles. 

These hand-woven coverlets are closely 
connected with American home life since 
a period very soon after the first permanent 
settlers landed. There is even a tradition 
that a coverlet weaver was among the pas- 
sengers on the “Mayflower” although one 
repeats such a tradition hesitantly, in view 
of the widespread derision over that famous 
vessel’s “elastic hold.” At any rate, it 
seems to be definitely established that the 
simplest type of coverlet, blue and white 
(considered the most characteristically 
American) made with a warp of linen 
threads woven with blue-dyed wool, on an 
elementary type of loom in simple designs 
such as squares and other rectangles and 
circles, was woven in this country from 
the 17th century. 

The English in New England, the Dutch 
in New York, Germans in Pennsylvania, 
Scotch in the Southern Highlands, the 
French in various places, as well as Scan- 
dinavians, all contributed something to the 
development of hand-weaving. Coverlet 


patterns passed from neighbor to neighbor, 
and were handed down from one genera- 
tion to another, many housewives varying 
the design as fancy dictated, so that new 
effects were produced, if not entirely new 
or original patterns. One can obtain some 
idea of the confusion that besets the re- 
search worker, when one learns that iden- 
tical patterns found in different sections, 
have quite different names. New England’s 
“Catspaw” for instance, is called “Dog- 
wood Blossom” or “Snowball” in the 
Southern Highlands. 

In Mrs. Corby’s collection are several 
early American coverlets, including one 
very ancient double face weave, the war 
of white cotton, weft of blue wool, wit 
fringe on three sides. It has a simple pat- 
tern of small squares set diamond-wise in 
relation to the border of wave-like lines. 
Two others are in blue, red and white, both 
also double woven, one a “Single Snow- 
ball” design, the other a “Double and Sin- 
gle Snowball,” with a pine-tree border, 
illustrated herewith. This beautiful pat- 
tern appears in several coverlets repro- 
duced in Mary Meigs Atwater’s “Shuttle- 
craft Book of American Handweaving.” 
Some of these early coverlets are in a so- 
called summer-and-winter weave, a type of 
double weaving peculiar to America: the 
colors of the design are reversed on the 
two sides, a dark side for winter and a light 
side for summer. 

These coverlets were very important 
work to the early American housewife. 
In every home, from the small one in which 
she labored alone, to the great plantation 
where trained slaves instructed by the mis- 
tress spun and wove in a special weaving 
room, the loom was an indispensible article 
of furniture. Not only coverlets, but sheets. 
blankets, and material for clothes, and linen 
and woolen yarn mixture called “linsey 
woolsey” came off these household looms. 
The coverlet, however, was the most pre- 
tentious article. and its creation, from the 
growing of the flax and wool, prepara- 
tion of dyes and various successive steps, 
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LIBERTY COVERLET 


occupied many months, sometimes nearly 
a year. This is true also of the coverlets 
woven by mountain women today, which 
are, in all essential details, the same as the 
early work. Modern coverlets differ from 
the old ones in a few respects, such as that 
cotton thread has replaced the linen thread 
which was formerly used for warp. 

The American woman of early times was 
as much attracted by imported articles as 
her present-day descendant. The Colonial 
craftswoman, if able to purchase them, pre- 
pared her coverlet-wool dyes from various 
materials brought to this country by trad- 
ers: madder and sometimes cochineal for 
red, indigo for blue, brazil wood, logwood, 
tumeric wood, fustic. But the majority of 
women, some from preference, more from 
necessity, obtained their wood, leaves and 
bark from their own yards or woods near 
them, and so well did they master the mak- 
ing of dyes, that they had many colors 
available: blue and red (most familiar and 
frequent colors in old coverlets), green, 
yellow, brown, purple and others. Single 
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colors could be obtained from 
half a dozen different sources; 
on the other hand, several colors 
from the same source, through 
the varied use of mordants. In 
the better mountain craft centers 
today, women have returned to a 
deliberate and conscious use of 
native vegetable or wood dyes. 

Coverlet weaving was “profes- 
sionalized” in a picturesque fash- 
ion toward the end of the 18th 
century, perhaps even prior to 
the Revolution. Men (and occa- 
sionally women) made weaving 
their trade, and became veritable 
virtuosi of the looms, able to 
develop infinitely more intricate 
patterns than could the average 
housewife. After these profes- 
sional weavers began to use the 
Jacquard loom (1826), much 
more complicated in its opera- 
tion, their work was of such tech- 
nical excellence and their designs 
so elaborate, that it is difficult to 
convince people they are not ma- 
chine work. 

The Pennsylvania Museum has 
an unusual relic of a professional weaver of 
the Revolutionary period, John Landes; a 
book of nearly 80 drawings or threading 
drafts for coverlets in the double, overshot 
and summer-and-winter weaves. It is sup- 
posed that he used this as a sample = 
from which prospective customers could 
select the patterns they wanted woven. The 
Pennsylvania Museum, incidentally, has 
the most complete and most interesting 
collection of coverlets to be seen in this 
country. 

But the hey-day of the professional 
weaver was the 19th century, en its be- 
ginning until the period of the Civil War. 
Most of Mrs. Corby’s coverlets are the 
work of professionals, as are some of the 
fine groups concentrated in several of our 
larger museums. The Art Institute of Chi- 
cago has an excellent collection, including 
coverlets by the same weavers as made 
certain of Mrs. Corby’s. The professional 
weaver habitually wove the date, name 
of owner and town, sometimes county 
and state, as well as his own name as a 
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signature: a custom which has 
made it easier for us to establish 
the authenticity of old coverlets, 
than of most other early indus- 
trial arts. 

The professional weaver was 
often an itinerant, who traveled 
from one town to another, trans- 
porting his loom and other para- 
phernalia in an ox-cart. He 
would remain in each locality so 
long as he had orders to fill. 
Sometimes he would sojourn in 
the home of a family for whom 
considerable weaving was to be 
done; in other instances, he 


HEMFIELD RAILROAD COVERLET 


would open shop in a village and execute 
orders from many sources. In larger cen- 
ters, the professional weaver seems to have 
been a permanent resident; but generally 
he was a traveling man, covering a certain 
route each year. Anticipating each annual 
visit, his customers saved and prepared 
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BOSTON TOWN COVERLET 


their flax and wool for many 
months, turning over the best por- 
tions for his expert work. One 
can imagine that acquiring a 
coverlet by a well-known weaver 
became a form of “Keeping up 
with the Joneses.” 

One of Mrs. Corby’s coverlets 
has a pattern identical with the 
John Mellinger coverlet woven 
in 1839 and reproduced in colors 
as the frontispiece in Eliza Cal- 
vert Hall’s book on Handwoven 
Coverlets, a standard work on the 
subject. Mrs. Corby’s “Mellin- 
ger” coverlet was woven by John 
B. Welty of Boonsboro, Wash- 
ington County, Maryland, in 1844, accord- 
ing to the legend in the corner, and he 
produced a different color scheme. 

In Mrs. Corby’s collection are a number 
of designs now well-known to persons 
interested in textiles, who have encountered 
these same patterns in many places, and 
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signed by different weavers. The “Liberty” 
or “E Pluribus Unum” was a favorite; an 
example in the present group is dated 1849 
and comes from New York state. The 
“Hemfield Railroad” coverlet (also illus- 
trated), woven in West Virginia in 1851, 
was inspired by and designed to commemo- 
rate the building of that line, which ex- 
tended from Wheeling to Washington, 
Pennsylvania, and also to honor the pro- 
moter and first president, Thomas M. T. 
McKennon, who is depicted in the medal- 
lions forming the corners. “Boston Town” 
takes its name from the rows of buildings 
in the border, although one will find little 
resemblance between these and the real 
appearance of Massachusetts’s capital. 

is coverlet reveals Oriental influence, 
quite common in New England a century 
ago, “imported” through the seacoast 
towns, along with the exotic wares of the 
far east, brought home in the holds of 
Yankee sailing vessels. English influence, 
on the other tind may be traced in the 
“Bird of Paradise,” one example of which 
in the present collection dated 1857, came 
from Port Jervis, New York, while a sec- 
ond, dated 1858, is from Massachusetts, 
and has red added to the blue and white. 

The technical perfection of the profes- 
sional weavers’ work paradoxically brought 
about decadence in the home-woven cover- 
let; the housewife ceased to be satisfied 
with her own simpler product. The decline 
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was rapid during the Civil War period, 
when wool for such luxuries as coverlets 
was difficult, if not impossible, to obtain. 
The professional weaver managed to sur- 
vive this era, but his day of prosperity 
was past. Fortunately, hand-weaving never 
completely died out; the women of the 
Southern Highlands have kept it alive, and 
their work is enjoying a veritable renais- 
sance today. 

After a fifty-year period during which 
handmade coverlets and quilts were stored 
in attics, or more frequently, exiled into 
kitchens, cabins and stables, to be used as 
ironing board and mattress covers, horse 
and dog blankets, patching and stuffing, 
American women began to appreciate and 
take pride in these remnants of old handi- 
craft. This interest seems to have culmi- 
nated about ten years ago, after the Metro- 
politan Museum in New York opened its 
American Wing, and entire wings or gal- 
leries devoted to our early crafts, may now 
be found in museums through the country. 

Our National Museum had no exhibition 
of American textiles from the early days, 
until a decade ago, when a collection of 
more than 300 items was given by Mrs. 
Laura M. Allen of Rochester, New York, 
as a nucleus. When this permanent collec- 
tion is augmented by such loans as Mrs. 
Corby’s coverlets, it is eminently worth 
another visit. 


FORMER NATIONAL MAGAZINE CHAIRMAN DIES 


It is with deep sorrow that the National Society of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution records the death of Miss Florence Gertrude Finch on December 27, 1934, at 
the residence in Washington, D. C., of Mrs. Charles A. Muddiman. 

Miss Finch founded the Jacobus Roosevelt Chapter at New York. While holding no 
national office, she was widely known as Chairman of the D. A. R. Magazine Committee from 
April, 1913, to April, 1917. For many years she made her home with the late Mrs. William 


Cumming Story, President General, 1913-1917. 


She was the daughter of Hannah Bump and Irving A. Finch of Scranton, Pennsylvania, 
in which city the burial took place on January second. 


D. A. R. News Items 


Edited by Mrs. Witiiam Louis DuNNE 


HE President General attended the Con- 

necticut State meeting on January 15, 
coming to Washington to accept Mrs. Roose- 
velt’s invitation for luncheon at the White 
House on the twenty-first, and remaining 
until after the February Board meeting. 
During March the President General will 
be present at four state conferences, the 
first of which will be the state conference 
of the District of Columbia, which will be 
held in Memorial Continental Hall, March 
6-7; the Ohio State Conference, March 
12-13, at Cleveland; the Illinois state con- 
ference, March 14, at Springfield; and the 
Virginia state conference, March 19, at 
Bristol. 

Other states will hold conferences as fol- 
lows: Louisiana, March 1-2, at Lake 
Charles; Kentucky, March 11, at Lexing- 
ton; Alabama, March 12-14, at Salem; 
Minnesota, March 13-14, at St. Paul; Maine, 
March 20-21, at Bangor; and Florida, 
March 27, at Pensacola. 


Mrs. Loren Rex, of Wichita, former vice 
regent of Kansas, succeeds to the regency, 
since the recent death of Mrs. Edward P. 
Pendleton. Mrs. Rex is well known in 
Kansas as a writer and a leader in the 


Kansas D. A. R. She belongs to the 


National Chairman, Publicity Committee 


THE PRESIDENT GENERAL VOICES THANKS 


To those States who, through their Conservation and Thrift Committee and the kindness 


younger group of women interested in the 
educational projects, sponsored by the 
Society. 


An interesting and rather unusual re- 
quirement is made in the award of the twenty 
hundred dollar scholarships at Colby Col- 
lege in Waterville, Maine, made possible 
by the will of the late Charles Potter Kling, 
which stipulated that the income from the 
$50,000 bequeathed should be used to aid 
“needy male students of American Colonial 
or Revolutionary Ancestry.” Applicants 
for the Kling scholarships, which become 
available next year will be required to pre- 
sent genealogical proof that one or more 
ancestors resided in one of the American 
Colonies before 1776, or served as a soldier 

in the Continental Armies of the Revolu- 
tion. 


Virginia is the first state to claim credit 
for the establishment of the first Emergency 
First Aid Highway station. Recently the 
Fort Loudon Chapter dedicated a station 
at Shady Rest, Gore, Va., where first aid 
training will be given. It is stated that 
this is the first organization of its kind and. 
the first woman’s organization of any kind 
to sponsor such a civic enterprise in supporte 
of the safety of the highways. 


of their State Regent and their own generosity, have sent trees to me for my summer home, 


I wish to express my deep appreciation. 


At a later date, after the other trees which are received in the spring are planted, another 
article will appear, acquainting you with the way we hope to mark them and keep a permanent 
record of the details pertaining to them. 

With appreciation, 


Scorr Macna. 
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A LETTER TO OUR READERS 
from 
THE CHAIRMAN OF CONSTITUTION HALL FINANCE COMMITTEE 


My dear Interested Member: 


I realize fully your keen interest in the debt on Con-— 
stitution Hall, and for your fine loyalty and continued coop— 
eration I wish to express my gratitude. 

Figures have a dramatic interest at times. 

The debt at this writing has been reduced to $260,000 
(interest additional)—a continued demonstration of generous 
loyalty. 

From a business standpoint the entire debt should be 
paid prior to March 30th, when the National books close for 
auditing. It is indeed the "Last Round Up," and I am en- 
thusiastically confident that we can accomplish this. 

I am asking you to assist in every way possible, to 
stimulate interest. 

On February 5th, in the evening, another Last Round Up 
Committee Meeting will be held in the President General’s 
Reception Room. 

The amount remaining to be paid is small in comparison 
with the project itself. 

The Chapters should lift this debt burden from their 
own shoulders and in so doing gain their renewed opportunity 
to carry on their desired Chapter activities. 

I sincerely desire freeing the Society from debt in— 
mediately for its future welfare. 

After nine years I am confident that the Last Round Up 
will be successful. 


Sincerely yours, 
President General, N.S.D.A.R. 


BELOW IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


If you feel inapired to contribute, please tear off the blank below, fill in and 
enclose your check. Make checks payable to Treasurer General, N.S.D.A.R. 


! 
' 
1 
1 
t 


Mrs. Russell William Magna, 
Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D. C. 
My dear Mrs. Magna: 
I am embracing the opportunity to enclose my check for $____. to help pay the 
debt on Constitution Hall, thereby making a complete success of the Last Round Up. 


Name 


Address 


= 5 
| 
| 
Ch 
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| 
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Ja bee at any time during the two years 

of the New Deal have so many matters 
of vital national moment piled up in Wash- 
ington as confronted Congress and the 
country during the opening days of 1935. 
On few occasions in our history has it hap- 
pened that the three co-ordinate branches 
of the government—executive, legislative 
and judicial—were simultaneously con- 
spicuous in the picture. The novelty in the 
situation lay in the circumstance that for 
the first time since the dawn of the Roose- 
velt era, the Supreme Court of the United 
States was a factor of which the executive 
and legislative branches were impelled to 
take uncommon heed. Of paramount in- 
fluence upon them was the fact that the 
first New Deal legislation submitted for 
constitutional test to the highest court—cer- 
tain NRA oil regulations—were declared 
to be illegal, because Congress exceeded its 
authority in delegating power to the Presi- 
dent. 

Washington excitedly discussed the im- 
plications of the Supreme Court’s ruling in 
the “hot oil” case (“hot oil” is the term for 
petroleum produced in excess of state quo- 
tas, and then illicitly handled in interstate 
commerce). The Capital wondered if the 
decision was the forerunner of rulings 
which would declare other New Deal emer- 
gency procedure unconstitutional. Amid 
widespread anxiety on this score, the Su- 
preme Court began hearing a batch of cases 
brought by individual citizens, who chal- 
lenge the legality of the money act of 1933, 
whereby the government abrogated the gold 
clause in public and private bonds which, 
when issued, said that they would be re- 
deemed in gold coin of the same standard 
of weight and fineness as that existing when 
the bonds were purchased. In brief, the 


question at issue was whether a $1,000 gold 
security should be worth $1,690 in new, de- 
valued currency, or just $1,000. As it is 
estimated that the gold-clause securities now 
outstanding aggregate about $100,000,000,- 
000, their present currency value would 
approximate $169,000,000,000. 


“Capital Comments” 


FrREDERIC WILLIAM WILE 
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The question is of such gravity that the 
Attorney General of the United States, 
Mr. Homer S. Cummings, personally ap- 
peared before the Supreme Court to argue 
the constitutionality of the gold-abrogation 
law. He pleaded with the Court to take 
into consideration the enormous conse- 
quences of its decision—‘consequences,” 
he said, “so intimately involving the lives 
of our people that it is difficult to paint the 
picture.” Previously, Mr. Cummings had 
depicted the financial chaos that would 
follow a ruling adverse to the government. 
Such a finding, he declared, would reduce 
the Treasury balance by 21 billion dollars 
and increase the public and private debt 
of the nation by more than 69 billion, of 
which 17 billion would be Federal. 

The hearings on the gold case were dis- 
tinguished by the frequency with which 
various members of the Supreme Court 
bench punctuated proceedings with pointed 
questions. The questions reflected a sharp 
division of opinion on the constitutionality 
of the gold act. Chief Justice Hughes, 
frequently described as one of the “lib- 
erals” of the bench, fired a question at 
government counsel, which had something 
of the force of a bombshell. 

Referring to the gold clause in a Fourth 
Liberty Loan bond involved in one of the 
cases, Chief Justice Hughes went straight 
to the heart of the question by addressing 

overnment counsel as follows: “Here you 
oa a bond, issued by the United States 
government in time of war and in exercise 
of its war powers—a bond which the gov- 
ernment promised to pay in a certain kind 
of money. Where do you find any power 
under the Constitution to alter that bond, 
or the power of Congress to change that 
promise?” The decision of the gold cases 
is awaited with the most feverish interest 
throughout the monetary world, both here 
and abroad. Every owner of a security 
with a gold clause will be directly and 
vitally affected by the outcome. The 
Court’s opinion is assured historic impor- 
tance. 

It was by an eight-to-one decision, Mr. 
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Justice Cardozo being the only dissenter, 
that the Supreme Court ruled that Congress 
had no right to delegate to the President 
the power to forbid interstate shipment of 
“hot oil.” The object of the law thus 
declared unconstitutional was to conserve 
the nation’s petroleum supply and prevent 
cut-throat prices. For a year and a half 
the law has served that purpose. The gen- 
eral effect of the decision is to remind Con- 
gress that it must live up to its legislative 
responsibilities; that Congress alone has 
the power to legislate, and that such power 
cannot be delegated to the executive branch 
of the government, especially power with- 
out limit. 

Rooseveltians refused to admit that the 
Supreme Court dealt anything remotely 
resembling a knock-out blow at New Deal 
legislation. They claimed that a mere 
technicality was involved in the “hot oil” 
decision and that by simple changes of 
language Congress could and would easily 
legalize the government’s action. The 
Court’s decision, nevertheless, has caused 
New Dealers and many others to be a little 
less cocksure that the Supreme Court could 
be relied upon to approve, lock, stock and 
barrel, the far-flung legislative innovations 
with which the country has been surfeited 
since March, 1933. 

Just before public attention was riveted 
by the “hot oil” decision and the gold 
cases, President Roosevelt submitted to the 
newly-convened Seventy-Fourth Congress 
his annual message on the general state of 
the Union and his budget message. The 
former was devoted almost exclusively to 
outlining the Administration’s plans for 
grappling with unemployment relief. 
Eagerly awaited as indication whether Mr. 
Roosevelt is veering to the conservative 
“right” or the radical “left,” the consensus 
is that he revealed himself as steering a 
middle-of-the-road course. He declared for 
the profit motive, and inferentially frowned 
upon currency inflation. He pledged him- 
self steadily to curtail government compe- 
tition with private industry. 

The keynote of the message, conspicuous 
for its humanitarian rather than its politi- 
cal note, was what the President called “the 
stark fact that great numbers are still un- 
employed,” whereupon he stressed that 
“the immediate issue made for us by hard 
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and inescapable circumstance is the task of 
putting people to work,” and of continuing 
to “weed out the over-privileged and lift up 
the under-privileged.” He asserted that 
“the Federal government must and shall 
quit this business of relief.” He is unwill- 
ing, he informed Congress, “that the vital- 
ity of our people be further sapped by the 
giving of cash, of market baskets, of a few 
hours of weekly work cutting grass, raking 
leaves or picking up papers in the public 
parks.” He favors relief in the form of 
wages for useful work, rather than through 
doles, for, he says, “we must preserve not 
only the bodies of the unemployed from 
destitution, but also their self-respect, self- 
reliance, courage and determination.” 

The President’s plan is to expend $4,000,- 
000,000 in providing work for 3,500,000 
employable persons on such projects as 
clearance of slums, rural housing, rural 
electrification, reforestation, prevention of 
soil erosion, reclamation, road improve- 
ment, highway construction, and elimina- 
tion of grade crossings, and through exten- 
sion of Civilian Conservation Corps activi- 
ties. The budget message, including the 
$4,000,000,000 lump sum work relief fund, 
calls for a total of $8,500,000,000 for all 
government purposes during the fiscal year 
1936, beginning July lst next. As receipts 
are estimated at roundly $4,000,000,000, 
there will be a deficit of $4,500,000,000. 
The national debt will mount to an all-time 
“peak” of $34,239,000,000. 

Congress has become so accustomed to 
astronomical Federal figures during the 
past two years that the latest Roosevelt bud- 
get produced hardly a ripple of excitement 
on Capitol Hill. Opposition ranges almost 
entirely around the President’s demand that 
the gigantic lump sum for work relief shall 
be exclusively under his control without 
any interference or supervision by Con- 
gress. Republicans lead the fight on this 
score, along with some Democrats, who 
likewise think Congress should retain its 
traditional hold on the national purse- 
strings. Mr. Roosevelt is determined that 
the fund shall not be “earmarked” in any 
way or his handling of it at all restricted. 
His supporters contend that minority 


efforts to tie his hands represent “log-roll- 
ing” attempts to secure cash for pet pro- 
jects of the ancient “pork barrel” pattern. 
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Bitter conflict boiled up in Congress over 
this outstanding feature of the budget, but 
even though no president ever sought so 
tremendous financial power, it did not seem 
probable, when these comments were pre- 
pared, in view of the immense Democratic 
majorities at his command, that Mr. Roose- 
velt could be thwarted in his desire to be 
sole boss of the $4,000,000,000 fund. 

Relief requirements banish all prospect 
of a balanced budget during the coming fis- 
cal year, although the President a year ago 
thought this might be possible. He claims 
that the new budget does balance except for 
emergency unemployment needs. The 
Treasury will raise the required billions 
by borrowing. Government credit and 
money market conditions make certain that 
the capital will be readily forthcoming. 
For the government’s ordinary expenses 
about four billion dollars is required. The 
largest single item is $870,000,000 for na- 
tional defense—$381,000,000 for the Army 
and $489,000,000 for the Navy. These 
amounts are the most we have ever spent 
on preparedness in times of peace. Na- 
tional defense has been well defined as 
national life insurance. The proposed ex- 
penditure for the Army and Navy works 
out at something less than $7 per capita for 
every man, woman and child of our popu- 
lation. That is not an excessive “premium” 
to pay for insurance which guarantees our 
country protection of its vast territory and 
national wealth against foreign attack. 
Increased naval appropriations are needed 
to build the United States fleet up to the 
full limits allowed by existing treaties— 
the treaties just terminated by Japan and 
which may sooner or later be followed by 
costly new competition in navy building. 
The naval appropriations provide for 
11,000 more enlisted men in order that 
there shall be requisite personnel for the 
expanded fleet. More army funds are re- 
quired mainly for strengthening the Army 
Air Force. 

President Roosevelt points out that all 
budget recommendations can be financed 
out of revenue and Treasury borrowings, 
so that there is no need for new taxation 
unless Congress upsets the budget. If, for 
instance, the $2,000,000,000 veterans’ 
bonus is voted, fresh taxes will have to be 
levied to pay it. The bonus bill is assured 
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of passage. The House probably would 
override a presidential veto, but Adminis- 
tration leaders claim the Senate would 
sustain a veto. In that event, the bonus 
would fail. Compromise efforts continue. 
That some substantial payment will be ap- 
ro seems probable. 

Mid-January found the Senate at grips 
with the 12- year-old proposal that the 
United States should enter the World Court. 
Five presidents—Wilson, Harding, Cool- 
idge, Hoover and Roosevelt—and their re- 
spective Secretaries of State have recom- 
mended our joining the Court, but the pro- 
ject has been gathering dust in the Senate 
foreign relations committee since President 
Harding formally launched it in February, 
1923. The present foreign relations com- 
mittee on January 10 recommended entry 
by a vote of 14 to 7, and it was expected 
that the huge Democratic majority in the 
Senate would take correspondingly affirma- 
tive action in due course. The old-time 
opposition to the League of Nations, still 
headed by Senator Borah of Idaho and 
Senator Johnson of California, mobilized 
for a last-ditch fight against Court entry, 
on the ground that it would “drag the 
United States into the League by a side 
door.” 

Congress also had before it during the 
month President Roosevelt's program for 
social security, including old age pensions 
and unemployment insurance. It was ex- 
pected that the scheme might provide for 
pensions of from $30 to $48 a month for 
all indigent persons above the age of 65, 
and unemployment benefits, probably lim- 
ited to some relatively short period—say, 
four or five months—for all others. There 
is ample support for generous social secur- 
ity legislation in Congress, which is much 
impressed by evidence of nation-wide inter- 
est in the “Townsend plan,” to give all 
persons over 60 years of age a pension of 
$200 a month. Miss Frances Perkins, Sec- 
retary of Labor, assails the Townsend plan 
as “not only economically, but socially, un- 
sound.” She declares its supporters are 
“utterly reckless” in their use of figures, 
which contemplate an expenditure of 24 
billion dollars a year. Miss Perkins is 


chief sponsor of the Roosevelt social secur- 
ity program. 


, 


Preservation of County Court Records 
in Virginia 


Martua Wooproor HipEN 
Chairman, Record Preservation, Virginia D. A. R. 


Peat of Virginia settlers are 
found in every section of our country, 
and for each and everyone of them Vir- 
ginia county court records hold the history 


ACCOMACK (NOW NORTHAMPTON) COUNTY 
RECORD BOOK, 1632-40, BEFORE 
RESTORATION 


of their ancestry. Since irreplace- 
able objects can have no standard 
of measurement, the value of these 
records is incomparable. 

In 1634, owing to increasing 
population, Virginia was divided 
into eight shires or counties, 
namely: Isle of Wight, Warwick, 
York, Henrico, Charles City, James 
City, Elizabeth City and Accomack. 
Because of its distance from Jamestown, 
Accomack had been allowed to hold court 
prior to this. Its records, dating from that 
first court on January 7th, 1632, are un- 
broken and constitute the oldest continuous 
county court records in America. In the 
other counties where the records began in 
1634, carelessness and war have wrought 
havoc. Only two counties, York and Isle of 
Wight, have suffered practically no losses. 


The restoration of Colonial Williams- 
burg has been facilitated by information 
found in York County records, notably so 
in the case of Raleigh Tavern, the present 
furnishings of which are copied 
from the inventory of Anthony 
Hay, proprietor of the tavern in 
1769. In contrast to this, the loss 
of James City records renders the 
interpretation of the excavations 
at Jamestown much more difficult, 
and at times almost impossible. 

Of Virginia records prior to 
1700, it has been estimated that 
only about 19 per cent remain—a 
simple but impressive fact that 
argues for preservation of this 


THE SAME BOOK AFTER RESTORATION 


remnant better than many words could do. 

While almost all the patriotic societies 
in Virginia had done some restoration 
work previously, Mrs. Charles B. Keesee, 
who became State D. A. R. Regent in 1932, 
made record preservation the objective of 
her administration. Since then the commit- 
tee in charge of this work, with the active 
support of about 85 per cent of the chap- 
ters, has restored nine volumes. Individual 
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chapters have restored nearly three times 
that number, an achievement representing 
over $3500 in money and of incalculable 
historical value. 

The most interesting piece of restoration 
was the first Accomack (now Northamp- 
ton) County book, 1632-40, done by Mrs. 
Eleanor S. Washington Howard, Honorary 
Vice-President General, in honor of the 
Mount Vernon Chapter of which she was 
acharter member. This volume, our oldest 
record book, in its tattered and worn con- 
dition, bore mute testimony to the flight of 
the centuries since Henry Bagwell, the 
clerk, had penned his first entry. The 
illustrations show its condition before and 
after restoration. When the binding was 
removed, a sheet of a contemporary court 
minute book was found sewed to the sec- 
tions, showing the pages had been written 
and then put together to form a book. From 
this one conjectures the binding was done 
in Virginia, probably by some travelling 
artisan. 

Another important restoration is that of 
the thirty-five letters of George Washing- 
ton, now owned by the Virginia State 
Library. Among them is one dated De- 
cember 20th, 1780, to Thomas Jefferson, 
then Governor of Virginia, concerning the 
preparation for George Rogers Clark’s ex- 
pedition to Detroit. Another, dated June 
12th, 1783, from the headquarters at New- 
burgh, New York, is a circular letter on 
disbanding the army, addressed to the gov- 
ernors of all the states. Three copies of 
this letter are extant. A third letter evinces 
Washington’s interest in education, for in 
it he appropriates his shares in the James 
River Canal Company to the use of Liberty 
Hall Academy. In honor of this gift, Lib- 
erty Hall Academy became Washington 
College, and later, Washington and Lee 
University. 

Besides the work done by the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, other organi- 
zations, both in and out of the state, have 
assisted in the preservation of Virginia 
records, namely: the United Daughters of 
1812, the Daughters of the American Colo- 
nists, Colonial Dames of America, Colonial 
Daughters of the Seventeenth Century, 
Daughters of the Barons of Runnemede, 
Daughters of Founders and Patriots of 
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America, and the Association for the Pres- 
ervation of Virginia Antiquities. 

Despite our fine progress, “much yet re- 
mains to do” and we welcome any aid given 
us, for tattered volumes gaze reproachfully 
at one in many clerk’s offices. Hardly half 
of the volumes prior to 1700 have been 
restored, and several hundred volumes 
= to 1800 need repair to a greater or 
ess extent. The nature of the work renders 
it slow and expensive, since special train- 
ing, in addition to natural aptitude, is 
required. Practically all the restoration 
is now done in a room set aside for this 
pe in the Archival Annex of the State 

ibrary. Here the books come under the 
watchful eyes of the state librarian, and 
the archivist, and are expertly handled by 
W. J. Barrow, who was trained at the 
Library of Congress. The old books are 
taken apart page by page. The paper is 
treated with a compound to prevent mould 
and the ravages of bookworms. If in bad 
shape, the pages are covered with a thin 
silk gauze, which, with the size, is pressed 
into the old paper, thus giving it unusual 
strength. Owing to the composition of old 
ink, the writing does not smear and re- 
mains perfectly legible. If the page is still 
in good condition, a thin Japanese tissue 
paper is sufficient for strengthening and 
this, instead of the gauze, is pressed into 
the old sheets. In cases where the pages 
are badly frayed and brittle, the old are 
inlaid within new sheets, thus insuring pro- 
tection to the fragile edges. The pages 
thus restored are then ready to be sewed 
in sections and bound by hand, usually in 
half morocco, though full leather is also 
employed. The completed book is both 
beautiful and permanent, a fit repository 
for the valuable history its pages contain. 

The story of the past, whether of nations 
or of individuals can be obtained with 
accuracy only from documents, for other 
sources are inaccurate and worthless. To 
preserve what papers remain is an obliga- 
tion due the treasures still left us, a debt 
we should be glad to pay to the best of our 
ability. Through these records we are able 
to bring the past before us in clearer vision, 
and cause to live again those heroic souls. 
who reared on the shores of a new world a 
republic which has become a mighty power, 
the United States of America. 


D.A.R. Tours for 


At the Gateway to the West 


GENEVIEVE LINGARD PENDLETON 


State Regent of Kansas* 


in romance and thrilling 
adventure, which will become more 
colorful with each succeeding generation, 
is U. S. Highway 50, once the main artery 
that carried the life-building blood of emi- 
gration and commerce to the West and 
known for more than fifty years as the Old 
Santa Fe Trail. 

From Kansas City to Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, the old trail wound its hazardous 
way over bridgeless rivers and houseless 
prairies peopled principally with Indian 
tribes, many of which were hostile and 
savage. Nearly five hundred miles of this 
historic route are in Kansas. After fifty 
years of oblivion following the building of 
railroads and the development of the state, 
it was “uncovered” by the Kansas Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution and 
marked by them in cooperation with the 


*It is with sincere sorrow that we record the 


death of Mrs. Pendleton on November 26, 1934. 
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Tourists 


“THE SCOUT,” AT KANSAS CITY 


state, with ninety-six native boulders, many 
bearing attractive bronze plates with ap- 
propriate markings and his‘orical informa- 
tion about the event which took place on 
the spot where each monument is erected. 
From Kansas City to the Colorado line 
one may read Kansas history as told by 
these markers on U. S. 50. 

Less than two miles out of Kansas City, 
the west-bound traveler may turn to the 
right a few hundred feet from the old trail 
and visit Shawnee Mission Memorial Park 
where one hundred years ago dusky Indian 
maids may have looked up from their spin- 
ning wheels at the covered wagons lumber- 
ing over the dusty trail, and strapping 
Indian boys have listened unmoved to the 
shouts of oxen drivers as they urged their 
slow steeds westward. For these Indian 
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SHAWNEE MISSION BUILDING 


One of the three large brick buildings still standing, of the old Shawnee Mission, established 
by the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1830, now a museum, in which Kansas D. A. R. has two 
interesting rooms 


youth were receiving vocational as well as 
religious training at Shawnee Mission, 
probably the first manual training school 
in the world. 

As the Indian was pushed onward from 
one reservation to another—always west- 
ward—he was followed by Christian mis- 
sionaries of various denominations who 
taught him the customs of civilization and 
the Christian religion. Perhaps the most 
noted mission in Kansas was this, estab- 
lished in 1830 by the Methodist Episcopal 
church on the Shawnee Reservation where 
had been assembling for ten years past, 
from many parts of the country, several 
thousands of this peaceful, industrious 
tribe. 

After serving its purpose as a Christian 
mission and educational institution for 
more than a quarter of a century, Shawnee 
Mission became the seat of stirring Kansas 
history in her stormy Territorial days. The 
main building was occupied by the notori- 
ous “bogus legislature” in 1855 and later 
used as a barracks for government troops 


during the Civil War. 


In 1927, after years of effort by patriotic 
societies, outstanding among which was the 
D. A. R., Kansas purchased twenty-three 
acres of the original tract on which still 
stand, in a good state of preservation, three 
substantial brick buildings erected there 
one hundred years ago. In the main build- 
ing, which contains many interesting relics 
of pioneer days, the Daughters have two 
attractive rooms assigned them by the 
Kansas State Historical Society, which they _ 
are rapidly transforming into one of the 
most educational and interesting museums 
of pioneer households in the state. 

An annual pilgrimage to the Mission, 
the third Wednesday in September, has been 
inaugurated by the Daughters. Visiting 
D. A. R. are invited to join them that day 
on this beautiful spot which is only one 
of the one hundred or more of historic 
note located on U. S. 50, the Old Santa Fe 
Trail, of which Whittier wrote: 


“We cross the prairies as of old 
The Pilgrims crossed the sea, 

To make the West as they the East 
The homestead of the free.” 


. 
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STATUE TO THE “PIONEER MOTHER,” IN KANSAS CITY, WITH THE LIBERTY MEMORIAL IN THE 
BACKGROUND 


Missouri 


P. 
State Regent 


ee is situated in almost the geo- 

—_ center of the United States 
and is the natural cross-roads for travelers 
today as it was in pioneer days. The Old 
Trails Route (Santa Fe) through Independ- 
ence and Westport, now Kansas City, was 
one of the first ocean-to-ocean highways to 
receive Federal aid. 

Highways No. 40 and No. 50, both pass- 
ing through St. Louis and Kansas City, 
have many historic points of interest. 

Many of the interesting landmarks in St. 
Louis have been referred to in this magazine 
before, yet who would like to pass there 
without seeing the Lindbergh Trophies and 
to spend time enough to hear the wonderful 
Municipal Opera, aside from seeing the 
many monuments and memorials that are 
there. 

U. S. Highway No. 40 passes through 
Columbia where our State University and 
other colleges are located. Many monu- 
ments and markers are evidences of the 


part this vicinity played in early history. 
It is fortunate that these were pointed out 
and marked while there were still alive 
those who knew exact locations and au- 
thentic history. 

Continuing on Highway No. 40, a short 
distance out of Boonville you will cross 
No. 41 and, turning north, you will arrive 
at Arrow Rock, Mo. This town was the 
home of George Bingham, the great artist, 
and it is here also that you will find the 
old Arrow Rock Tavern still standing. This 
tavern was bought by the State and given 
to the Missouri Daughters to restore and to 
maintain. It is still “carrying on” as a 
tavern to the extent of furnishing delight- 
ful meals and nights’ lodging for those who 
wish a quiet place to revel in historic re- 
search. 

If you come in the state over U. S. No. 
24 at Hannibal, do not fail to see the home 
of Mark Twain, and his magnificent statue 
in Mark Twain Park, where you will have a 
wonderful view of the mighty Mississippi 
which Mark Twain immortalized in his 
books. 

No one should cross Missouri without 
getting on No. 54 and losing oneself in 
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CREEK COUNCIL HOUSE 


Erected 1869. Okmulgee, Okla. Also shows marker erected on site of execution tree. 


the marvelous beauty of the Lake of the 
Ozarks. See it at Bagnell Dam and other 
places of its 1,200 miles of shore line— 
not a lake such as the Great Lakes, but 
fingers of blue water between tree-covered 
hills stretching for hundreds of miles in 
every direction. You will ride along the 
top of these hills and have your view shut 
out by large forest trees and then an open- 
ing reveals the enchanting blue water far 
away in what was once a verdant valley. 
It is truly Switzerland transplanted to the 
very center of the United States. 

In pioneer days Missouri was out “where 
the West begins.” Many Real Daughters 
and Sons came here and helped make his- 
tory. Their graves have been fittingly 
marked by patriotic D. A. R. chapters. 

Upon reaching Kansas City, on the ex- 
treme western border of Missouri, you will 
be at the home of the first chapter of the 
D. A. R. organized in Missouri, and the 
second largest in the state today—the Eliza- 
beth Benton Chapter. This chapter has 
been the most outstanding in the state 


in marking graves, historic spots and me- 
morials. 

No one should come to Kansas City with- 
out visiting the Liberty Memorial. This 
is one of the finest memorials in the country 
and was built in memory of and dedicated 
to those who fought in the World War from 
this vicinity. It is across from the Union 
Station and adjacent to Washington Square 
where one can not help but admire the fine 
statue of George Washington. 

“The Pioneer Family” is another statue 
that tells its story as only a great artist can 
tell it. 

The Nelson Art Gallery is fast being rec- 
ognized as one of the finest in this country. 
With its immense endowment it will soon 
rank with those of the Old World. It is 
housed in a magnificent building in a glori- 
ous setting and from U. S. Highway No. 
50, passing through Kansas City, you can 
see its beauty. 

As State Regent of Missouri I welcome 
all D. A. R. travelers passing through our 
state and hope you will soon return to visit 
us again. As you leave our state see “The 
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Scout” that seems to keep watch over the 
city on a hill where he can apparently see 
far down the great Missouri River valley, 
and it is he who seems to bid you “fare- 
well” as you leave our state and to wish 
you a safe journey back to your homes. 


Historic Tour of Oklahoma 
May A. TomM 


State Regent 


Slee OKLAHOMA tourist seeking the 
historic part of the state travels east 
from Oklahoma City over Highway 62 
to the town of Henryetta and then north 
over No. 17 to Okmulgee. In the center of 
the business district of O‘:mulgee is the old 
Creek Council House. Here in this build- 
ing was conducted from 1869 until state- 
hood, the executive, judicial and legislative 
business of the Creek Tribe. Through the 
efforts of the Okmulgee Chapter, N. S. 
D. A. R., and other organizations, this old 
building has been preserved and is now an 
Indian Museum with a very valuable col- 
lection of Indian relics. The Creek Nation 
had no prisons. An Indian’s word was a 
law unto itself and on his day of trial he 
invariably appeared at this old Council 
House to receive under “The Execution 
Tree” whatever punishment was meted out 
to him—a whipping for minor offenses and 
a bullet for greater crimes. The old Tree is 
dead but four Creek Indians have erected 
a marker on this spot and it is called “The 
End of the Trail of Tears.” 

Leaving Okmulgee and traveling east 
over Highway 62 one reaches the City of 
Muskogee, the home of the Five Civilized 
Tribes and the real beginning of historic 
Oklahoma. Driving west through Musko- 
gee, we turn south on Highway 64 and soon 
cross the now forgotten Texas Road over 
which emigrant trains and _ freighters 
traveled to Texas over one hundred years 
ago. Continuing south for thirty miles, 
we cross the Arkansas River at Webber 
Falls and two miles farther the beautiful 
Illinois River. A mile below the bridge 
which spans this river is the site of the 
home of the Cherokee Chief, John Jolly, 
where Sam Houston was first made welcome 
when he came from Tennessee to live with 
the Indians. Continuing east twenty miles 
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over Route 64, we parallel the old military 
road on the left constructed from Fort Gib- 
son to Fort Smith, the first highway in 
Oklahoma. Coming to Sallisaw we turn 
off the main highway for a short drive over 
a dirt road to the northeast and stop near 
the hamlet of Aken to visit the log house 
constructed and occupied by Sequoyah, the 
amazing Cherokee Indian who could neither 
read nor write and yet invented an alphabet 
that his people might learn to read and 
write, thereby making the Cherokee Tribe 
the most literate tribe of all the Indians. 
Coming back to Sallisaw and turning 
north on Route 17, we come to Dwight 
Mission located here in 1830 by New Eng- 


RANDOLPH FIELD, THE WEST POINT OF THE AIR 


San Antonio de Bexar Chapter planted 112 trees 

on each side of main driveway and 20 in a circle 

facing the administration building at Randolph 
Field 
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SAN JACINTO BATTLE GROUNDS, WHERE TEXAS INDEPENDENCE WAS WON ON APRIL 21, 1836 


land missionaries for the education and en- 
lightenment of the Cherokee people. We 
continue north through the Indian country 
to Stillwell and then northeast over Route 
51 to Tahlaquah, the capital of the Chero- 
kee Nation, where many Indian Councils 
were held and where the Cherokee govern- 
ment was inaugurated after the emigration 
of that tribe in 1839 from their beloved 
homeland in the south. Fifteen miles 
farther along this route we arrive at his- 
toric Fort Gibson, established in 1824, the 
oldest fort in Oklahoma. Many officers, 
celebrated in their country’s history, served 
here and much of the civilization of the 
southwest was achieved from this frontier 
post. Here one may see the handsome 
marker erected by the Muskogee Indian 
Territory Chapter, N. S. D. A. R., on the 
site of the grave of Montfort Stokes, prob- 
ably the only Revolutionary War soldier 
buried in Oklahoma. We are now within 
nine miles of Muskogee again but we take 
a cut-off over a dirt road northwest six 
miles to the Three Forks of the Verdigris 
River, the site of many significant historic 
events and marked with a five-foot monu- 
ment by the Muskogee Chapter, D. A. R. 
Here was an important trading settlement 
dating back to’ 1812; Indian migrations 
from the east ended their river journeys 
here and Osage and Creek Indian agencies 
were located on either bank of the river. 
Its beauties charmed the poetic Washington 
Irving when he crossed the stream in 1832 
at the beginning of his tour of the prairies. 


From here Highway 73 takes us eighteen 
miles north to Mazie and five miles north- 
east of here, over a dirt road, we come to 
the site of the Union Mission located in 
1819, the first mission in Oklahoma. Here 
was started the first church, the first school, 
and here was the first marriage in the 
precincts of the church. In 1835 the first 
printing press in the state was started at 
this mission, on which were printed trans- 
lations of tracts and passages from the 
Bible for the Indians. ee to Mazie 
the highway continues north to Pryor, pass- 
ing near the grave of Nathaniel Pryor, 
famed for his connection with the Lewis 
and Clark Expedition. Ten miles east of 
Pryor on Highway 20 is the site of the home 
of Colonel A. P. Chouteau, a celebrated 
Indian Trader, of whom Irving comments 
in his journals. Leaving Pryor we drive 
over Highway 20 to Claremore, the home 
of Will Rogers, and then over No. 66 to 
Tulsa, one of the wonder cities of the 
Southwest. 


Texas 


ANNE JOHNSTON 
State Historian 


pe of the forty-eight political units 
comprising the United States has a his- 
tory particularly its own. Texas not only 
is large territorially but large in historic 
interest. Just as Palestine, in ancient days, 
was the battleground of empires, and 
Belgium in modern times has been the storm 
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center of European conflicts, so has Texas 
been the meeting place of national and 
racial ambitions. The catch phrase “Texas 
under Six Flags” is eloquent testimony of 
how its final place among modern nations 
was long a question. Here the Spanish 
padres dealt kindly with the native Ameri- 
cans long before the English trader settled 
Jamestown; here the French explorer 
raised for a moment the Fleur-de-Lis of the 
Bourbons; here the new born Mexican re- 
public, one hundred years ago, sought to 
plant itself; and here the emigrants from 
the United States, grandsons of the 1776 
generation, successfully defied in 1836 that 
Mexican republic and raised a flag with a 
single star. 

Texas in 1936 will commemorate that 
event with its Centennial celebration in 
Dallas. Visitors will find a commonwealth 
with more than six million people. The 
pine forests of East Texas have yielded in 
part to the truck farming area. The black 
land prairies stretching southwest for three 
hundred miles from the northeast corner 
of Texas have long since become fields of 
cotton and corn. The rolling and rising 
hills to the northwest, that climb at last to 
the plateau of the Llano Estacado and 
claim it as a part of themselves for eco- 
nomic purposes, contain now the homes of 
prosperous farmers of grain and the per- 
sistent cotton stalk. Only to the southwest 
in the shadows and among the foothills 
of the Davis Mountains that achieve an 
altitude of about seven thousand feet does 
the rancher maintain his own. Across this 
empire the early European explorers with 
their trails threaded a network. Later these 
traders met the Indians at the crossroads 
of the trails. Today these crossroads are 
busy cities, the trails glistening highways. 

Our Federal and State Governments have 
so well marked these highways that the 
tourist is guided where he will and Texas 
D. A. R. chapters by numerous markers 
have added much to the trip by marking 
historic places and spots. 

Entering Texas from the northeast on 
U. S. Highway 75, the traveler follows 
approximately the old “Central National 
Road of the Republic of Texas,” crossing 
the old stage line at Denison, from which 
point it is 85 miles south to Dallas. Near 
here W. S. Peters, a Frenchman, established 
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a colony in 1841. Highway 75 at a place 
near Madisonville crosses El Camino Real, 
the oldest highway on the American conti- 
nent, which served for more than a century 
as a connecting link between the Spanish 
possessions in Florida and those in New 
Mexico. Texas D. A. R. chapters have 
placed 123 markers along this old road. 
On Highway 75 lies Huntsville near which, 
at Cold Springs, is to be found the grave 
of Robert Rankin, a soldier of the Revolu- 
tion. Some distance north at Rusk, Thomas 
J. Hogg, another Revolutionary soldier and 
father of one of the governors of Texas, is 
buried. In Huntsville itself is preserved 
the home of Sam Houston. Seventy-five 
miles south is the city which perpetuates 
his name and which was the center of the 
movement resulting in Texas independence. 
Near here is the San Jacinto Battlefield; 
the location of one of Texas’ earliest news- 
papers; the site of the first railroad and 
the oldest ferry; and the place where the 
Austin colony was founded. Within the 
city of Houston is the location of the first 
capitol building where now stands the Rice 
Hotel. Fifty miles south is Galveston, 
founded in 1830, where the headquarters 
for the Texas Navy during the Republic 
was maintained. 

The highway west of Dallas connects 
with Highway 81 at Fort Worth. This 
center of the packing industry was formerly 
important as a place of refuge for the 
settlers against Indian depredations. A 
marker at the corner of Taylor and Belknap 
Streets notes the location of an old well 
which dates back to the fort days of this 
city. Nine miles west on the Bankhead 
Highway a marker shows where the Co- 
manche and Caddo Indian tribes lived on 
Village Creek. Out on Highway 81 one 
hundred miles south is Waco, home of 
Baylor University. Here is marked the 
famous old Waco Springs near the first 
crossing on the Brazos River. Other erased 
sites of Indian villages, old missions, and 
ferries are along 81 on through George- 
town, the location of Southwestern Univer- 
sity. Just thirty miles south in Austin is 
the beautiful red granite capitol building; 
the still preserved home of the French am- 
bassador to the Texas Republic; the re- 
stored home of O. Henry; the burial place 
of our Texas heroes, Stephen F. Austin and 
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Albert Sidney Johnston, and the University 
of Texas. On this campus Texas D. A. R. 
have placed a huge boulder on a site among 
the statues of a group of famous men 
where the proposed $50,000 monument to 
Washington will be placed. 

Continuing south on Highway 81, one 
passes through San Marcos, the home of 
General Burleson, one of the presidents 
of the Republic. Here also are marked the 
old stage stands and some Indian trails. 
Some fifty miles south is San Antonio. So 
much of interest is here: the Alamo, Texas’ 
most famous shrine; San Fernando Cathe- 
dral; the Missions; the old Governors’ 
Palace; Fort Sam Houston, largest National 
military post; artillery and infantry camps, 
and four aviation fields, with Randolph 
Field the West Point of the air. The 
D. A. R. have planted a circle of live oaks 
on the grounds of this famous school. 

On Highway 90, northeast of San An- 
tonio is Gonzales, where the first shot was 
fired in the war for Texas’ independence. 
Using this highway as a means of travel 
through Houston, one comes to Beaumont. 
Out of this city, on State Highway 8, is 
located the D. A. R. State Forest of 150 
acres of native pine trees, a gift of our ex- 
State Regent and present Vice-President 
General, Mrs. W. P. H. McFaddin. The 
local chapter here has erected a memorial 
to the soldiers and sailors of all wars. 

An interesting trip can be made from 
Houston, southwest on 96, passing through 
Victoria and Goliad into the Rio Grande 
valley, where nationally known citrus 
farms nestle in such historic places as Palo 
Alto, famous Resaca de la Palma battle- 
ground. Connecting with this is State 
Highway 16, which touches the Gulf of 
Mexico at Corpus Christi, host for the 
March D. A. R. State Conference. 

Going west on Highway 80, out of Fort 
Worth, through well-known Mineral Wells, 
the tourist will find a scenic drive which 
extends from a point east of Breckenridge 
to Albany. At the latter point is marked 
the site of the flagpole of Gen. Robert E. 
Lee’s camp at Fort Griffin during the Mex- 
ican War. The Old Butterfield Trail, which 
was used as a route by the stagecoaches 
between San Francisco and St. Louis, in- 
tersects Highway 80 nine miles west of 
Albany, and near Abilene may be found 
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THE KNEELING NUN 


a miniature stagecoach mounted on a large 
boulder commemorating again the trail to 
California. At San Angelo, which lies to 
the south on Highway 277, may be found 
markers of the Fort Concho parade 
grounds, the Butterfield Trail ford on the 
Concho River, and the oldest adobe house 
of the city. 

Following Highway 370 from Fort 
Worth to Wichita Falls, another marker at 
the intersection of the Butterfield Trail is 
found. Continuing northwest on this high- 
way to Amarillo, one passes into the Pan- 
handle of Texas. Inside the city have been 
erected memorials to the soldiers of the 
World War, and in the canyon nearby is 
marked the site of the Indian battle of 
Adobe Walls. 

From Amarillo the tourist may follow 
Route 385 through Lubbock, the home of 
the Texas Technological College, to Big 
Spring. Here he may turn west on High- 
way 80 and follow it to historic El Paso. 
Returning on No. 80 to Van Horn, one may 
connect with No. 90 and travel through 
southwest Texas to San Antonio or go north- 
east on No. 80 back to Fort Worth and 
Dallas. 
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“GIANT DOME” OF CARLSBAD CAVERN 


New Mexico 


Marian FELL HINKLE 
State Historian 


OME, traveler, and take the open road 

to New Mexico, the land of ancient 
cities, the land of azure skies, of high, 
rugged mountains, of the vast spreading 
prairies and plains with the horizon line 
unbroken. A country of silence, sunshine, 
and immensity! A country of romance 
and history! 

Entering New Mexico from the north on 
Route U. S. 85 or U. S. 64, we enter what 
is called by some the “Turquoise Trail,” 
named after the jewels mined there by the 
Indians for centuries. Here we find the 
pueblo people discovered by the conquis- 
tadores in the Sixteenth Century. As one 
writer says, “Here are earth’s most gor- 
geous peasantry.” We should take many 
side trips into this country, visiting the 
Indian pueblos and the many famous Span- 
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ish missions. How primitive and beautiful 
are the Indian dances and their native art! 

We travel on down a magnificent valley 
on U. S. 64 to the quaint old town of Taos. 
Through a shiny, dusty haze we see narrow 
streets, crumbling walls, odd Spanish 
buildings and hollyhocks everywhere. In 
this beautiful corner of New Mexico are 
the homes of the world’s most famous art- 
ists, for here is the Taos art colony. 
Gleaming white against the blue sky is the 
Church of Ranchos de Taos, the mission to 
the Jicarillo Apaches which was built in 
1773. On down the street we come to the 
home of that grand old hunter and Indian 
scout, Kit Carson. The old scout is buried 
in the Kit Carson Cemetery nearby. 

Again we take the road on U. S. 64 and 
reach Santa Fe, oldest town in America, 
first conquered by Spain in 1609, now the 
capital of New Mexico. It is all a picture— 
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the flat "dobe houses and walled haciendas, 
their patios bright with flowers and sun- 
shine, the Sangre de Christe (Blood of 
Christ) Mountains towering in the back- 
ground. You will see El Palacio, the an- 
cient palace of the governors, ruled in turn 
by Indians, Spanish, Mexicans, and the 
United States. It is now a museum filled 
to overflowing with relics of the past. Here 
Lew Wallace wrote his immortal “Ben 
Hur.” The new museum, or art gallery, 
is a mecca for all tourists. We must visit 
the old San Miquel Mission, oldest in 
America. This church or mission was built 
by Father Benavedes in 1621. Later it was 
fired by the Indians, but its strong adobe 
walls were unharmed. After the recon- 
quest, De Vargas gave orders that the build- 
ing be repaired. We must visit the oldest 
house, built sometime before 1540. In the 
distance we see the Rockefeller Museum of 
Anthropology. As we walk through the 
plaza we come to a marker, placed there 
by the D. A. R., designating the end of the 
old Santa Fe Trail. Santa Fe was the 
northern and western terminus of the trail 
to Mexico and California—the great “divi- 
sion point” of covered-wagon days. 

We take Route U. S. 66 to Albuquerque, 
the largest city in the State. It was named 
for the Viceroy of Spain, Duque de Albu- 
querque. We must visit the plaza of Old 
Town and the church of San Felipe de Neri, 
erected when the villa was founded in 1706. 
South, north, and west of Albuquerque are 
the many interesting and fascinating Rio 
Grande Indian pueblos. To the east are 
the ruins of the Gran Quivera which the 
Spanish explorers sought, now a National 
Monument. At Albuquerque we see the 
“Madonna of the Trail,” on the National 
Old Trails Road. The D. A. R. have fos- 
tered the preservation and marking of this 
transcontinental Old Trails Road, the long- 
est continuous track in the world and prob- 
ably the trail of the greatest tragedies. 

We leave Albuquerque on Route U. S. 
366 and travel to Roswell. As we ap- 
_ proach, it looks like a green oasis in con- 

trast to the bare prairie, for it is in the heart 
of the great artesian water belt. Here we 
find a large marker, placed by Roswell 
Chapter of the D. A. R. as its Washington 


Bicentennial offering. Near Roswell lin- 
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gers the spirit of the Old West. From here 
to the quaint old town of Lincoln stretches 
the haunts of Billy the Kid, most famous 
outlaw in history. At Lincoln is the old 
fort El Torreon, now being restored. It 
was built by the early settlers for protec- 
tion against the Indians. 

From Roswell we travel on State Road 2 
to Carlsbad, famous for the Carlsbad Cav- 
erns National Park. Over 100,000 visitors 
are attracted here yearly. These great cav- 
erns are the largest in the world. More 
than 32 miles have been explored, but how 
far the caverns extend under the Guada- 
lupe Mountains no one knows. 

Now we turn back to Roswell and take 
U. S. 70, which leads up 9,000 feet into the 
White Mountains, into the land of tall pines 
and clear mountain streams. Here is the 
summer playground of the Southwest. We 
enter the Lincoln National Forest and the 
Mescalero Apache Indian Reservation. It 
was in this country that Geronimo, fierce 
chief of the Apache Nation, carried on his 
bloody warfare against United States troops. 
Soon we start down to the plains below, tak- 
ing Route 3. Now we pass the little Spanish 
town, La Luz, where “Anthony Adverse” 
spent his last days. Suddenly we see what 
seems to be an immense field of snow ex- 
tending away to the horizon line. It is the 
Great White Sands, a national monument. 

From State Road 3 we take U. S. 80 and 
the State Road 11. We must look carefully 
so as not to miss a high monument that 
marks the Butterfield Trail. It consists of a 
single massive boulder from an ancient In- 
dian site near the “Giants of the Mimbres.” 
The boulder marks the place where the old 
Butterfield Trail crosses the new highway. 
Remembering our history we can almost 
hear the rumbling of the overland mail 
coaches over the first wagon road through 
New Mexico to southern California. This 
trail was opened for vehicles by Capt. St. 
George Cook, who passed over it in 1846 
in command of the Mormon battalion on 
the memorable march from Fort Leaven- 
worth and Santa Fe to San Diego. 

We continue on up the foothills of the 
Black Range, where are located the largest 
open-pit copper mines in the world, and 
Silver City, Hurley, and Santa Rita. Sil- 


ver City is the gateway to the great hunting 
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THE OLD “GOVERNOR’S MANSION” 


Built at Prescott, Arizona, for John N. Goodwin, the first governor of the territory. Now used as a 
museum of historical relics 


and fishing grounds of the Mogollons. In 
these forests are the Gila Cliff Ruins, a 
national monument. 

If we are going west we take U. S. 90 
and leave behind us New Mexico. We 
have seen much, but must come again to 
travel over the many trails and highways 
we left unexplored. 


Arizona Tours 


Erta J. OLIVER 


State Historian 


gr with its wealth of scenic gran- 
deur, its ruins of a prehistoric civiliza- 
tion, its Indian pueblos that were old when 
the Pilgrims landed, its ancient missions 
marking the path of the Spanish friars, its 
vast forests and unique flora, offers tours 
unsurpassed in beauty and interest by any 
other State in the Union. 

Arizona is one of the twelve States in 
which the “Madonna of the Trail” was 
erected, the site being at Springerville, on 
Highway 60. Magnificent scenery is found 


by traveling south or southwest on State 
trails leading from Springerville. 

Entering the State by Highway 66, the 
Petrified Forest, a national monument, is 
found at Adamana, with the Painted Desert 
not far distant. To the north may be found 
prehistoric cliff dwellings; also the pic- 
turesque pueblo homes of the Hopi and 
hogans of the Navajo Indians. 

At Flagstaff a monument was erected by 
the Arizona D. A. R. in 1915 at Walnut 
Canyon, a national monument, a few miles 
off the main highway. This monument was 
dedicated to the pioneer women of Ari- 
zona. Washington memorial elms were 
planted and marked on the campus of the 
Arizona State Teachers College at Flagstaff 
by Coconino Chapter. 

The Grand Canyon, reached either from 
Flagstaff or Williams, is one of the scenic 
wonders of the world. 

Leaving Highway 66 at Ash Fork and 
going south on No. 89, one comes to Pres- 
cott, which may also be reached by a more 
scenic route through beautiful Oak Creek 
Canyon from Flagstaff. Montezuma Cas- 
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MASSACRE ROCKS, IDAHO, SHOWING MONUMENT 


tle, one of the best preserved Indian cliff 
dwellings, is also easily reached from this 
point. 

In Prescott, the first capital of Arizona, 
established in 1864, the old log house built 
for the first governor’s use still stands and 
is being restored, after years of neglect, to 
its original form. In this old governor’s 
mansion are housed many interesting relics 
of the pioneer days. On the grounds the 
General George Crook Chapter of Prescott 
erected a flagpole and, on July 4, 1930, 
dedicated it and the marker in commemo- 
ration of the first flag flown over the his- 
toric spot. 

The present State capital, Phoenix, is 
reached by going south on Highway 89. 
Here Maricopa Chapter, the first in the 
State, has marked the grave of “Lord” Dar- 
rel Duppa, the scholarly Englishman who, 
in the days before anyone dreamed of a 
city there, suggested the name of Pheenix, 
indicating that a new civilization would 
rise above the prehistoric ruins, evidences 
of which were found in seeking canal 
routes. He also-gave Tempe its name from 
the famed valley of Thessaly in Greece. 

A bronze memorial tablet, set in the foun- 
tain of the courthouse, was dedicated by 
the chapter to another pioneer, Lieut. Jack 
Swilling (1831-78), who built the first 
modern irrigation ditch, and to Trinidad, 


his wife, who, in 1868, established the first 
pionner home in the Salt River Valley. 
Swilling was also the first postmaster of 
Pheenix, being appointed June 15, 1869. 

The chapter also planted and marked 
two Washington memorial elms on the 
State Capitol grounds. 

Going farther south on Highway 80, a 
monument built in the shape of a pyramid 
on Poston Butte, near Florence, forms the 
tomb for the remains of the Hon. Charles 
DeBrille Poston, known as the “Father of 
Arizona,” for his tireless efforts in having 
Arizona made a separate Territory from 
that of New Mexico, of which it had long 
been a part. He had evolved a theory that 
the ancient races of Arizona were sun- 
worshipers, a cult to which he was inclined, 
and had hoped to erect a temple on the 
butte where the deity could be worshiped 
with the rising of the sun. He had also 
expressed a wish to be buried there. The 
D. A. R. cooperated in marking the spot. 
Not far distant, near Coolidge, is Casa 
Grande national monument, a prehistoric 
ruin of great interest. 

On the desert between Phoenix and Tuc- 
son are many giant saguara cacti, the 
blossom of which is the State flower. 

Still farther south on Highway 80 is 
Tucson, which was a walled city during 


the Spanish occupation. The D. A. R. 
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chapter there marked the southeast corner 
of the old adobe wall, which has since 
been torn down, and the chapter later 
marked the other three corners. The chap- 
ter also marked the first tree planted on the 
University of Arizona campus. 

On February 28, 1930, Tucson Chapter 
dedicated a monument erected to commem- 
orate the raising of the first American flag 
within the walled city after the evacuation 
by the Mexican troops following the Gads- 
den Purchase. William E. Kirkland, a pio- 
neer of the Territory, clainied the distinc- 
tion of raising the flag on February 20, 
1856. 

On March 14, 1933, the same chapter 
dedicated a marker erected on Sentinel 
Peak, where lookouts were kept long ago 
by the Indians and later by the white set- 
tlers fearing Indian attacks. In the valley 
below the peak there was once an Indian 
village, Styook-zone, interpreted as mean- 
ing “the village at the foot of the black 
hill,” credited by some historians as giving 
origin to the name Tucson. 

Near Tucson is the beautiful old mission, 
San Xaxier del Bac, and farther south are 
other old missions. 

At Yuma, on Highway 80, the D. A. R. 
chapter there hopes to mark the old But- 
terfield stage station, commemorating John 
Butterfield, who carried the mail from San 
Francisco via Yuma to St. Louis in several 
hours less time than the specified 25 days 
noted in the contract. The chapter has also 
planted several memorial trees in the park 
for noted pioneers of that district. 

Altogether, Arizona offers so much of in- 
terest in scenery and historical lore that no 
tourist should fail to visit the State, young- 
est in the Union yet oldest in civilizations 
extending back into the prehistoric past. 


Touring Idaho 


JENNIE BROUGHTON BROWN 


State Chairman on D. A. R. Library, Vice-Regent 
of Wyeth Chapter, Author of “Fort Hall 
on the Oregon Trail” 


COME to Idaho, by the early 
Shoshoni Indians called Ee-dah-how, 
meaning, “Look! the sun is coming down 
the mountain.” May your visit prove as 
stimulating as the dawn in her valleys! 
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As did the homeseekers of old, you may 
enter by the old Oregon Trail, Federal 
Route 30, from Wyoming on the southeast. 
With Bear River on the left, one soon en- 
ters Montpelier, where may be seen an 
Oregon Trail marker whose erection was 
largely due to the inspiration of Ezra 
Meeker, who in 1907 retraced the route 
he had traveled in 1852 as a pioneer to 
the Oregon country. From there the jour- 
ney is short to Soda Springs, “The Fizz 
Water City,” second oldest settlement in 
Idaho. Here many natural mineral springs 
gush from the ground, delighting the mod- 
ern traveler as they did the early immigrant. 
Here also are markers noting these events: 
“Captain Bonneville arrived, 1832”; “Fre- 
mont and Kit Carson, 1843”; “Wagon Box 
Tragedy, 1861.” 

About six miles west from Soda Springs 
Soda Point appears on the left, often re- 
ferred to in early journals as Sheep Rock. 
An immigrant route to California led south 
from the old Oregon Trail in this region. 

After a drive of about an hour you are 
nearing Pocatello, second city in size in 
the State. The road passes by the campus 
of the University of Idaho, Southern 
Branch, where is seen a map-shaped monu- 
ment erected in 1931 by Wyeth Chapter of 
the D. A. R. in memory of the historic 
significance of Portneuf Valley. Another 
attraction is Bannock County Memorial 
Building, located on the bank of the Port- 
neuf River, which passes through the city. 
This artistic building, dedicated to the local 
men and women of the World War, was 
built and furnished by various patriotic 
organizations, prominent among which was 
Wyeth Chapter. 

In Pocatello from August 5 to 8, 1934, 
was celebrated the centenary of the found- 
ing of old Fort Hall. Established as a fur 
trading post by Nathaniel J. Wyeth of Bos- 
ton, the post played an important part in 
winning the Pacific Northwest. Wyeth 


Chapter always has been active, both indi- 
vidually and collectively, in arousing inter- 
est in this most strategic spot on the Oregon 
Trail. A book, “Fort Hall on the Oregon 
Trail,” written by a member of Wyeth 
Chapter, was chosen as the official refer- 
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BENCH IN CALDWELL CEMETERY ON OREGON TRAIL 


ence book of the centennial celebration. 
Two monuments honor the memory of the 
old fort. One, of simple native lava rock, 
erected by the Women’s Study League, is 
located on the actual site of Fort Hall in 
the grassy bottoms of the Snake River, about 
15 miles northwest of Pocatello. The other, 
about nine miles north on No. 91, was 
erected in 1932 by the Boy Scouts of the 
Southeast Idaho Unit, assisted by the In- 
dians of the Fort Hall Reservation. 
Leaving the Gateway City, our visitors 
continue westward on No. 30, soon reach- 
ing American Falls, where is viewed a mon- 
ument of native stone erected by the Wo- 
men’s Club to the pioneers of 1843. A 
few miles farther on is approached the 
silent and beautiful city of rocks, known 
as Massacre Rocks. There a large wagon 
train of immigrants was attacked by the 
Shoshone Indians, resulting in the loss of 
many lives. Sixty-five years later, in 1924, 
at the gateway of the rocky gorge, a monu- 
ment was erected by the Sons of Idaho, and 
was dedicated by a program planned by the 
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Idaho Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion. 

Our travelers now go on to Twin Falls, 
where, about two miles west of the city, is 
a marker telling that the trail led to Desert 
State Station, a mile north on the rim of 
Rock Creek. At Glenns Ferry a marker 
reminds one that three miles below the 
town at Island Ford, Mrs. Spalding and 
Mrs. Whitman, the first white women to 
pass over the Oregon Trail, forded the 
Snake River. Farther west, at Mountain 
Home, may be seen a monument of native 
stone, erected in 1926 by one of the wo- 
men’s clubs of the town to mark the site of 
Mountain Home Stagecoach Station. 

The crest of beautiful Boise Valley is 
soon approached. About ten miles from 
the present capital, Boise City, and three 
miles from the main highway in a 10-acre 
park, is a monument built by the Kiwanis 
Club of Boise, commemorating Bonneville 
Point, from which the doughty captain, in 
1833, first sighted Boise River and Valley. 
The most wonderful monument of all is the 
one made by the many wagons heading for 
the Oregon Country or the mines. A few 
miles east of Boise, near the edge of the 
Bench overlooking the Boise River, still 
may be plainly seen the six wagon tracks 
of the original Oregon Trail for a distance 
of four miles, unobliterated as yet by time 
and nature. 

In Boise City and vicinity is very much 
in evidence the splendid work of Pioneer 
Chapter, the oldest and largest unit of the 
D. A. R. in the State. This chapter has an 
Oregon Trail marker in Julia Davis Park, 
calling attention to the spot where the early 
ferry transported the many who were 
streaming into Boise Basin and the mines. 
Across the street, in the same park, the Sons 
of Idaho have erected a very beautiful stone 
fountain commemorating the Wilson Price 
Hunt party on their way across Idaho to 
Astoria. In South Boise there are two 
Oregon Trail markers, a 2-foot boulder 
erected by Ezra Meeker, and a map-shaped 
monument placed by the Sons and Daugh- 
ters of Idaho. On the highway southwest 
of Boise, just outside the city, may be seen 
two other monuments about 20 feet apart. 
One was erected by Pioneer Chapter, mark- 
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ing this oasis for the weary ox teams, and 
the other commemorating the memory of 
Major Lugenbeck, who founded Boise Bar- 
racks about two miles northeast of there. 
The latter monument was erected by the 
Sons and Daughters of Idaho. 

About 18 miles from Boise, near Mid- 
dleton, and 14% miles from the Caldwell 
highway, Pioneer Chapter of Boise fittingly 
has erected a very pretentious monument 
to the members of the Ward party, massa- 
cred there by Indians in the spring of 1854. 
A rescue party from old Fort Boise, 25 
miles away, buried the bodies in one grave 
at the location of the massacre. Over this 
grave, after the second burial, for the In- 
dians returned and dragged them out after 
the first burial, a scaffold was built and 
three of the convicted ring leaders were 
hanged. This gallows, with its swinging 
ropes, was left standing in the desert for 
nearly 40 years as a warning to the treach- 
erous Snake Indians. In its place, this 
marble shaft now more fittingly tells of the 
destruction of the Ward party of 37, the 
largest massacre in Boise Valley. The mon- 
ument, with its acre of ground, was erected 
at a cost of $1,000 all told. 

Twenty miles west from Boise is Nampa, 
also on the original Oregon Trail. In the 
park near the Oregon Short Line Station, 
is a 5-ton boulder brought from Boise 
River by the railroad and inscribed with 
a beautiful plaque, dedicated to the Oregon 
pioneers and furnished by Ee-dah-how 
Chapter of Nampa. 

After a short drive from Nampa, one 
reaches Caldwell, where Pocahontas Chap- 
ter has been very active in marking historic 
spots. A marble bench of classic simplic- 
ity, erected in the cemetery by this organi- 
zation, marks the path of the original Ore- 
gon Trail that led over the hill and through 
the cemetery. Two bridges of historical 
significance also have been marked by 
Pocahontas Chapter, the “home chapter” of 
Mrs. T. D. Farrer, the present State Regent 
of Idaho D. A. R. A native boulder, with 
a bronze plate, marks each spot—Caldwell 
Bridge over the Boise River, the old ford 
site, and Homedale Bridge over Snake 
River at Emigrant Ford, the latter erected 
in 1930. 

Continuing toward Parma, one sees, not 
far from the town, a marker erected by the 
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Sons of Idaho, commemorating old Fort 
Boise, five miles from its site on Snake 
River. In September of this year, the city 
of Boise stages a centennial celebration of 
the founding of this historic old post by 
the Hudson’s Bay Company. 

Our guests now are invited to proceed 
to Weiser, where the Oregon Trail No. 30 
connects with Idaho’s north and south pan- 
oramic highway, U. S. No. 95, that runs 
due north for over 500 miles to the Cana- 
dian border. Before leaving Weiser; how- 
ever, be sure to inspect the map-shaped 
Oregon Trail marker erected by the Ki- 
wanis Troop of Boy Scouts of Weiser. As 
time is limited, we shall not ask you to 
stop on your drive over No. 95 until Lewis- 
ton is reached. This is the home of the 
Alice Whitman Chapter that has done out- 
standing work of an historical nature. In 
‘the Talkington Historical Exhibit, Lewis- 
ton State Normal, the local D. A. R. has 
placed a display case of relics and have 
planted a live oak tree on the campus 
of that institution. A bronze marker, 
honoring Robert Newell, Oregon pioneer, 
given by Multnomah Chapter, D. A. R., 
was placed in the Lewiston cemetery and 
dedicated by Alice Whitman Chapter. 
Other fine pieces of work by this chap- 
ter are as follows: Site of first capital of 
Idaho at Lewiston was marked with a metal 
marker; the printing of gold leaf on a black 
background, a wooden marker, about five 
miles east of Lapwai Indian Agency, com- 
memorates the first Oregon Donation Claim 
of William Craig, the first permanent set- 
tler in Idaho. At Spalding, twelve miles 
east of Lewiston, on the site of Lapwai 
Mission, assisted by the Kiwanis Club, the 
Idaho Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion in 1923 erected a monument with an 
inscribed bronze tablet, in honor of “The 
First Home, The First School, and the First 
Church in Idaho” established by the 
Reverend H. H. SpaJring and his wife. 
In the cemetery at Spalding may be seen 
a gray granite gravestone, marking the 
burial spot of Mr. and Mrs. Spalding. This 
monument was erected by the Presbyterian 
Synod of Walla Walla, Washington. 

It is hoped that our visitors will return 
at some later date to enjoy other historical 
and natural attractions for which there is 
not sufficient time on this trip. 


MAIN STREET IN NEW SALEM, LOOKING NORTH 


FROM LEFT TO RIGHT: THE RESIDENCE OF DR. JOHN ALLEN, DR. FRANCIS REGNIER, SAMUEL HILL, AND THE 
STORE OF SAMUEL HILL 


The New Salem Memorial 


FerRN Nance Ponp 


Historian of Cabin Furnishings 


[He village of New Salem, the restored 
scene of the early life of Abraham Lin- 
coln, is accredited by artists as being one 
of the most delightful beauty spots of IIli- 
nois. The village sits upon verdant hills, 
surrounded by luxurious timber and is cir- 
cled by the winding Sangamon River. Its 
simplicity carries a note that is deeply mov- 
ing. One steps completely into the atmos- 
phere of a century ago. 

To this place came Lincoln on a flatboat 
and remained for six years in a hamlet 
where scarcely more than a hundred souls 
lived at any one time. It is conceded that 
he gained in education and formulated the 
principles of his character at New Salem. 
It is fitting then that this village should be 
restored as a most unique shrine to his 
memory. 

The restoration of the village was the 
conception of the Old Salem Lincoln 
League of Petersburg, whose members se- 
cured information from pioneers as to the 
location of the cabins and the identity of 
the citizens. Mr. William Randolph Hearst 
purchased the site of the village and it was 
later donated to the State of Illinois, whose 


officials have spent immeasurable energy in 
research and investigation necessary for 
rebuilding the town. 

In 1931 the Illinois Legislature ap- 
propriated funds for the purpose of build- 
ing thirteen cabins on the original sites. 
Nine are residences and four are stores. 
The contract for such construction called 
for the expenditure of approximately 
$29,000.00. 

The oak logs were hewn and treated with 
zinc chloride, which experts claim will pre- 
serve the cabins from three hundred to five 
hundred years. 

Mr. Joseph F. Booton of the Division of 
Architecture has been untiring in his re- 
search and has designed and supervised 
the construction. 

But the empty cabins did not revivify the 
village completely. 

Years ago the Old Salem Lincoln League 
authorized a standing committee to be re- 
sponsible for equipping the cabins with 
articles and furnishings of the 1830's, to 
aid in making the setting true to the years 
Lincoln lived there.. That committee was 
composed of Thomas P. Reep, Chairman, 
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THE ORIGINAL COOPER SHOP OF HENRY ONSTOT, WHERE LINCOLN STUDIED BY THE FIRE-LIGHT OF THE 
COOPER'S SHAVINGS 


Mrs. George D. Warnsing, Mrs. Elizabeth 
A. Waring, J. Kennedy Kincaid and Henry 


E. Pond, and when the time came to secure 
and collect the furnishings other committees 
were appointed to assist, consisting largely 
of descendants of pioneer settlers. 

Furnishings were sought which were a 
century old. 

The idea met with the hearty response of 
the people and over two thousand articles 
have been given to the village, some of 
which were in use at New Salem during 
Lincoln’s days there. 

When Governor Henry Horner dedicated 
the village in the autumn of 1933, the 
thousands of visitors present were able 
to visualize something of the home life of 
the pioneer neighbors of the great States- 


man and to absorb its lessons of hardship, 
economy and simplicity. 

Thousands of school children are taken 
to the village each year that they too may 
learn of these inhabitants and how they 
lived. 

The village will be completed as soon as 
another appropriation is secured. There 
are a dozen or more cabins to be built, and 
also the old mill. Thus New Salem be- 
comes a restored village of outstanding his- 
torical and educational value, aside from 
its scenic beauty. 

New Salem is two miles south of Peters- 
burg, and may be reached from Springfield 
and Peoria via State Hard Roads Nos. 24 
and 123, and from Beardstown by routes 
Nos. 125 and 123. 


D. A. R. MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTION RATES—EFFECTIVE NOW 


One year, two dollars—two years, three dollars. 


Chapters may retain 20¢ of each one 


year subscription, but no refunds will be made when the full price is received at head- 


quarters. 
the full three dollars must be sent. 


No percentage is allowed on two year subscriptions taken at the special rate— 


STATE CONFERENCES 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Pennsylvania State Society, Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, held its 
38th Conference at the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel in Philadelphia from the 23rd to the 
26th of October, 1934, and 499 officers, 
delegates and alternates registered. 

On Tuesday evening the formal official 
banquet was held in the Red Room. This 
dinner was given by the State Officers in 
honor of the State Regent, Mrs. William 
H. Alexander, and the guests who had come 
to take part in the program. Of the thirty- 
nine present the most prominent guests 
were: Mrs. Anthony Wayne Cook, Hon- 
orary President General; Pennsylvania’s 
REAL DAUGHTER, Mrs. Ann Knight Gregory 
of Selinsgrove, who has passed her 91st 
milestone, and Miss Mary Stille, also 91 
years of age. Miss Stille was made Penn- 
sylvania’s Honorary State Historian for 
her faithful and untiring service. She is 
a charter member of the National Society, 
her number being 464. 

At nine in the evening a formal recep- 
tion was given in the Rose Garden by the 
seventeen Hostess Chapters for the Na- 
tional and State Officers to the delegates, 
alternates and members. 

Beginning with Wednesday, the follow- 
ing three days were devoted to the business 
of the conference interspersed with greet- 
ings from the following: The Honorable 
J. Hampton Moore, Mayor of the City of 
Philadelphia; Mrs. Frank Embry, Hostess 
Regent; Reginald K. Shober, Pennsyl- 
vania Society Sons of the American Rev- 
olution; Lawrence C. Hickman, Sons of 
the American Revolution; Mrs. Anthony 
Wayne Cook, Honorary President Gen- 
eral; Mrs. Alexander Ennis Patton, Hon- 
orary Vice President General; Mrs. Anne 
Knight Gregory, Pennsylvania’s REAL 
DAUGHTER; Miss Mary I. Stille, Honorary 
State Historian; Mrs. John Brown Heron, 
ex-State Regent; Mrs. N. Howland Brown, 
ex-Vice President General; Mrs. Livings- 
ton L. Hunter, ex-Treasurer General; Mrs. 
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Edwin Erle Sparks, Honorary State Re- 
gent; Mrs. Flora Myers Gillentine, Na- 
tional Chairman of Filing and Lending 
Bureau; Mrs. William A. Becker, National 
Chairman of National Defense; Mrs. Wil- 
liam H. Pouch, National Chairman of Ap- 
proved Schools; Miss Mary C. Welch, 
National Chairman of Americanism; Mrs. 
C. Edward Murray, Vice President General 
from New Jersey; Miss Emeline A. Street, 
State Regent of Connecticut; Mrs. William 
John Ward, State Regent of New Jersey; 
Mrs. George D. Schemerhorn, State Regent 
of Michigan; Mrs. Ralph Van Landing- 
ham, ex-Vice President General of North 
Carolina; Mrs. Raymond L. Wadhams, 
State Vice Regent; Mrs. Robert E. Drum, 
State Corresponding Secretary; Mrs. 
Oliver H. Meyers, State Recording Secre- 
tary; Mrs. William H. Erwin, State Treas- 
urer; Miss Eleanor A. Wilson, State Chap- 
lain; Miss L. Ethel Boughner, State Regis- 
trar; Miss Harriet Holderbaum, State His- 
torian; Mrs. Edward G. Caughey, State 
Librarian; Mrs. Francis H. Doane, Di- 
rector; Mrs. James H. Krom, Director, and 
Mrs. Robert C. Brotherton, Director. 

On Wednesday afternoon a memorial 
service was conducted by Miss Eleanor 
A. Wilson, State Chaplain, in memory of 
three beloved Past State Regents. Tribute 
was paid by Miss Gladys Jones to Mrs. 
Allen Putnam Pearley; Miss Maria L. 
Brearley paid tribute to Miss Emma L. 
Crowell, and Mrs. N. Howland Brown paid 
tribute to Mrs. Joseph M. Caley. 

Important addresses were given by Dr. 
Edward Howard Griggs on the World’s 
Economic History; by Mrs. William A. 
Becker on National Defense, while Dr. 
Francis Harvey Green told of the humorous 
side of living. 

After the two business sessions on Thurs- 
day, the Daughters visited the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company to view the making of 
the Saturday Evening Post. In the Presi- 
dent’s room tea was served by the hostess, 
Mrs. George Horace Lorimer. The eve- 
ning entertainment was an “Italian Fiesta.” 
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This most enjoyable one-act play was given 
by the members of the Scott Settlement and 
under the supervision of Mrs. Horace M. 
Jones, State Chairman of Americanism. 
When the last curtain call was over the 
newly-elected officers were presented: Mrs. 
Harper D. Sheppard, State Regent; Mrs. 
Ira Springer, State Vice Regent; Mrs. 
Charles P. Wiles, State Chaplain; Mrs. 
Robert S. Birch, State Recording Secre- 
tary; Mrs. H. C. McEldowney, State Cor- 
responding Secretary; Mrs. Horace M. 
Jones, State Treasurer; Mrs. Guiles Flower, 
State Registrar; Mrs. Harold R. Hawkey, 
State Historian; Mrs. Thomas C. Cochran, 
State Librarian, and Mrs. Robert Motter, 
Mrs. W. W. Blake and Mrs. James W. Ends- 
ley, State Directors. 

Friday morning’s session was a busy one 
as many important questions were decided 
under old and new business. Many reso- 
lutions were adopted. One of the most 
interesting was that the registration of 
all aliens be made obligatory. On recom- 
mendation by the State Board, it was re- 
solved that the State give $1,000.00 to 
Constitution Hall; $1,500.00 to the State 
Student Loan Fund, and that $500.00 be 
given to Carr Creek Community Center. 
Expressions of gratitude were extended to 
the Hostess Chapters for their many cour- 
tesies and to the chairmen of all commit- 
tees for their untiring efforts in arranging 
a brilliant and harmonious conference. 

With the singing of “God Be With You 
Till We Meet Again” the Conference ad- 
journed to meet at Williamsport in Oc- 
tober, 1935. 

Mrs. Charles M. Lea, Regent of Phila- 
delphia Chapter, gave a tea for us Friday 
afternoon at her beautiful home, West 
Thorp Farm, Devon. The spirit of the 
Conference from beginning to end was that 
of happiness and loyalty. 

Harriet HOLDERBAUM, 
State Historian. 


VERMONT 


The Vermont Daughters of the American 
Revolution held their 35th annual confer- 
ence in Woodstock as guests of the Ottau- 
quechee Chapter on September 12, 13 and 
14, 1934. 

Tea was served to the visiting Daughters 
the first afternoon at the historic Chapter 
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House, which was built in 1807 to accom- 
modate the members of the State Legis- 
lature to be held in Woodstock that fall. 
A reception and banquet followed in the 
evening at the Woodstock Inn, at which 
time an address was given by Governor 
Stanley C. Wilson. 

The formal opening of the Conference 
came next morning with the State Regent, 
Mrs. Charles Kimball Johnson, presiding. 
The keynote of the State Regent’s message 
emphasized the platform of her three years 
as regent: “The Power of Womanhood and 
the Conservation of Youth.” 

Mrs. William H. Pouch, National Chair- 
man of Approved Schools, highly com- 
mended the work of the Kurn Hattin Home 
of Westminster, Vermont, which is one of 
the seven schools now on the list of D. A. R. 
Approved Schools. She announced that 
she was making a gift of $25.00 to this 
school in honor of the State Regent of Ver- 
mont. The Kurn Hattin Band of forty 
pieces furnished music throughout the day. 
Several girls from this school presented 
a playlet depicting the history of the 
United States flag. Mr. W. Irving Mayo, di- 
rector of the school, expressed his appre- 
ciation for the support given by the Ver- 
mont Daughters. 

Miss Thelma Church, a teacher from 
the Crossnore School of North Carolina, 
aroused much interest in her work. 

The afternoon session opened with the 
election of officers, and the incoming of- 
ficers for the next three years were intro- 
duced to the Conference. Mrs. C. Leslie 
Witherell, of Shoreham, and Mrs. I. G. 
Crozier, of Battleboro, were elected Regent 
and Vice Regent. 

The prizes offered to the three chapters 
having compiled the best collections of 
historical papers on the early history of 
their local communities previous to 1791, 
when Vermont was admitted to the Union, 
were presented by Mrs. Arthur W. Norton, 
Honorary State Regent, first to the O:tau- 
quechee Chapter, of Woodstock; second 
to the Rhoda Farrand Chapter, of Addison, 
and third, to the General Lewis Morris 
Chapter of Springfield. An effort was also 
made to sell a large number of the copies 
of the State D. A. R. History, as the price 
has now been reduced to two dollars. 

A sunset pilgrimage was made to the 
last resting place of Calvin Coolidge, where 
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a floral tribute was placed on his grave 
by Mrs. Johnson, State Regent. 

At the evening session an_ historical 
musicale entitled “Vermont, in Music, His- 
tory and Verse,” was presented by three 
members of the Rebecca Hastings Chapter, 
of Barre. This was followed by an illus- 
trated address on the restoration of Ken- 
more, given by Mrs. H. H. Smith, Secretary 
of the Kenmore Association. 

A report was given of the unveiling of 
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the marker and the dedication of the 
D. A. R. State Forest on one hundred acres 
on August 24, as a memorial to Mrs. Flor- 
ence Gray Estey, Honorary Vice President 
General of Vermont. The forest is to be 
placed on a portion of the General John 
Strong property, located on Route 17, one 
mile north of the Lake Champlain Bridge, 
recently acquired by the Daughters. (See 
September D. A. R. Macazine.) 
M. Sanrorp, State Historian. 


Members Support Advertising 


In response to a letter sent out by the Director of Advertising inquiring as to whether members 
support those firms advertising in the Magazine, the following have replied in the affirmative (as of 


January 15, 1935): 


Individuals (listed in order received): Miss Katharine 
Arnold Nettleton, Conn.; Mrs. Z. Lewis Dalby, D. C.; Mrs. A. 
Wade Sheriff, D. C.; Helen R. de Laporte, N. Y.; Mrs. 
George F. Walters, Regent of Fairfax Co. Chapter, Va., and 
Mrs. Joseph Berry, Mrs. C. A. Langston, Mrs. Ida S. Haux- 
hourst, Mrs. M. Lucia Corey, Mrs. W. C. Wellborn, Mrs. 
Mary P. Suyder, Mrs. A. Tupper Stone, Mrs. Jessie T. Scott, 
Mrs. Ruth B. Smith, Mrs. Lizzie Rucker, Mrs. Abbie F. 
Brown, Mrs. Audrey J. Brown, Mrs. Edith Witts, Mrs. Avis 
M. Shear, Mrs. Smith, Mrs. J. W. Brookfield, Mrs. John 
H. Ruff, Mrs. H. Wilson Petty, Mrs. Harry Blake, Mrs. Course, 
Mrs. Harold J. Spelman, Miss Annie S. West, Mrs. Ashton 
Jones, Mrs. Herbert R. Haar, Mrs. Joseph C. Anderson; Mrs. 
Paul L. Cort, N. J.; Mrs. Hiram Edmund Deats, N. J.; Mrs. 
L. H. Johnson, Regent of Loantaka Chapter, N. J., and Mrs. 
F. A. Miller, Mrs. W. J. Dumm, Mrs. H. A. Jewell, Mrs. E. 
Howell, Mrs. Annabelle Dickifison, Mrs. James C. Bellingham, 
Mrs. L. C. Stryker, Miss C. H. Freeman, Mrs. E. Z. Burns, 
Mrs. I. C. Genung, Mrs. G. K. Heyer, Mrs. T. S. Chesebro, 
Mrs. F. G. Watson, Mrs. R. H. Parker, Mrs. E. B. Miller, 


Mrs. Haskell Hewson, Mrs. Albert S. Johnston, Mrs. A. B. 
Wegener, Mrs. C. E. Baldwin, Anna C. Bennett, H. May 
Greene, Mrs. Grace Smith, Mrs. T. H. Hurst, Mrs, Henry 


Mrs. O. E. Larson, Regent of Fort Dodge Chapter, Iowa, and 
Young, Mrs. Myrtle Lloyd, Mrs. L. W. Wheeler; Mrs. E. Me- 
Niven, lowa, by Mae Darby, Sec.; Mrs. B. W. McMahan, Re- 
gent of Anne Lee Chapter, Okla., and Mrs. Frances Agnes, 
Mrs, Katie Barnard, Mrs. E. L. Garnett, Mrs. A. B. Gosselin, 
Mrs. Guy P. Horton, Mrs. H. T. Kimbell, Mrs. W. R. Liver- 
more, Mrs. Jasper Pendleton, Mrs. George Thorpe, Mrs. John 
S. Wood, Miss May Kimbell, Virginia L. Jordan, D. C.; Mrs. 
John A. Watts, Md.; Mrs. E. E. Sullivan, N. J.; Mrs. £. C. 
Curtis, Regent of Claverack Chapter, N. J., and Mrs. David 
Van Dillen, Mrs. Bertha M. Blake, Miss Marguerite Thorburn, 
Miss Blanche A. Roat, Mrs. Arthur Danguemond, Mrs. R. B. 
Rittenhouse, Mrs. H. H. Hollingsworth, Mrs. Charles J. Kell- 
ing, Mrs. N. L. Pederson, Mrs. R. T. Flavelle, Mrs. F. Nelson, 
Mrs. A. D. Davis. 

Members of Chapters (listed in order received) : 
Bartlett Chapter, D. C., Mrs. Ellis Logan, Regent; 
Brewer Chapter, Ala., Mrs. Frank Richardson, Regent; Battle 
Pass Chapter, N. Y., Mrs. Ben M. Jaquish, Regent; Descen- 
dants of °76 Chapter, D. C., Mrs. Constance Goodman, Regent; 
Blacks Fort Chapter, Va., Mrs. Charles H. Butt, Regent; 
Ellen Hardin Walworth Chapter, N. Y., Mrs. H. A. King, 
Regent; Rebecca Cornell Chapter, N. J., Mrs. F. W. Henson. 
Regent; Suffolk Chapter, N. Y., Mrs. Linn B. Young; Fort 
Antes Chapter, Pa., Mrs. James H. Krom, Regent; Ft. Lewis 
Chapter, Va., Mrs. W. P. Norris, Regent; Hawkinsville Chap- 
ter, Ga., Mrs. N. A. Jelks, Regent: Anne Rucker Chapter, 
Ohio, Mary E. Ketterer, Regent; Gu-Ya-No-Ga Chapter, N. Y., 
Mrs. Ralph T. Norris, Regent; Susan Riviere Hetzel Chapter, 
D. C., Luella Case, Regent; Gen. Mordecai Gist Chapter, Md., 
Mrs. Frank A. Suter, Regent; Col. Andrew Lynn Chapter, Pa., 
Mary L. Jenning, Magazine Chairman; Gov. Jared Irwin Chap- 
ter, Ga., Mrs. S G. Lang, Regent; Nathaniel Greene Chapter, 
s » Mrs. T. V. Farrow, Regent; Rebecca Emery Chapter, 
Maine, Eva E. Morgan. Publicity Chairman: Peace Party Chap- 
ter, Mass., Mrs. Fred Brazee, Cor. Sec.; Wayside Inn Chapter, 
Mass., Nellie Rice Fiske, Regent; Comte de Grasse Chapter, 


Mary 
Barnet 


Va., Mrs. A. I. Danforth, Chaplain, Mrs. Geo. D. Chenoweth, 


Regent; William Speer Chapter, Ala., Mrs. Frank M. Jeffries, 
Regent; Limestone Chapter, Ky., Mrs. Thomas L. Moses, Re- 
gent; Margaret Whetten Chapter, D. C., Inez Wiggins, Cor. 
Sec.; Orleans Chapter, N. Y., Mrs. Schuyler Hazard, Regent; 
Beech Forest Chapter, Ohio, Mrs. Francis H. Deter, Regent; 
Wampun Mill Chapter, N. J., Augusta C. Park, Regent; Sche- 
nectada Chapter, N. Y., Letty J. Stevens, Cor. Sec.; Fort Stan- 
wix Chapter, N. Y., Mrs. L. V. Jones, Regent; Jemima Johnson 
Chapter, Ky., Mrs. H. A. Mead, Cor. Sec.; Kaskaskia Chapter, 
Ii, Amy Young Bingham, Regent; Crossnore Chapter, N. C., 
Mary M. Sloop, Regent; Polly Ogden Chapter, Kan., Mrs. 
Della Slye Miller, Cor. Sec.; Colonel Charles Lynch Chapter, 
Va., Ethel Hancock, Magazine Chairman; Henricopolis Chap- 
ter, Va., Mrs. J. C. Hyman, Regent; Sibbil Dwight Chapter, 
Conn., Mrs. Frank Whipple, Regent; Cayuga Chapter, N. Y., 
Mrs. E. A. Denton; Else Cilley Chapter, N. H., Mrs. Fred 
Fernald, Regent; Col. Wm. Prescott Chapter, N. Y., Mrs. 
Margaret W. Cope, Treas., Mrs. Lewis H. Van Tassel. Regent; 
Capt. William Hendricks Chapter, Ohio, Mrs. Fred Hoch, Re- 
gent; Kendrick Chapter, Tenn., Mrs. R. B. Cassell, Regent; 
Tea Rock Chapter, Mass., Mrs. Alice Kent, vice Regent; Great 
Bridge Chapter, Va., Fannie L. Goodwyn, Cor. Sec.; White 
Plains Chapter, N. Y., Mrs. Frank S. Seth, Regent; Atlanta 
Chapter, Ga., Frances Brown Chase, Regent; Fort Dodge Chap- 
ter. lowa, Mrs. O. E. Larson, Regent; Rebecca Bryan Boone 
Chapter, Ky., Florence DeMoss Glazier, Cor. Sec.; Louis 
Joseph Montcalm Chapter, Mich., Mrs. E. W. Ranney, Regent; 
Frances Scott Chapter, D. C., Nelle “om Cassel, Cor. Sec.; 
Col. John Banister Chapter, Va. , Mrs. W. W. Hines, Regent; 
Louis Joliet Chapter, Ill., Ida Lucy Cutler, Regent; Green 
Woods Chapter, Conn., Mrs. E. R. Richards, Regent; Lady 
Stirling Chapter, Wash., Mrs. Wm. E. Beamer, Cor. Sec.; Old 
Donation Chapter, Va., Ethel V. M. Tynes, Regent; Pickett 
Chapter, Ala., Mrs. E. S. Garrett, Regent; Sarah Stillwell 
Chapter, N. J., Miss Nellie E. Touner; Fayetteville Chapter, 
N. Y., Mrs. Charles R. Folsom, Regent; Poplar Forest Chap- 
ter, Va., Mary Rosamond Berry, Regent? Miles Harvey Chap- 
ter, N. C., Carrie F. Arnold, Regent; Sycamore Shoals Chap- 
ter, Va., Rhoda L. Nunnally, Regent; Abigail Phillips Quincy 
Chapter, Mass., Florence R. Baldwin, Cor. Sec.; Edward Bun- 
combe Chapter, N. C., Mrs. L. W. Fisher, Regent; Ashmead 
Chapter, Miss., Mrs. Mary Conway Cashman, Regent; Louisa 
St. Clair Chapter, Mich., Mrs. A. N. Goddard; Capt. Wm. 
Buckner Chapter, Texas, Mrs. Cecil Gray, Regent; Mary 
Warrell Knight Chapter, Wis., Mrs. Clara S. Harrington, Re- 
gent; Martin Severance Chapter, Calif., Jean Desenberg, Cor. 
Sec.; Alexander Martin Chapter, N. C., Mrs. P. W. Flagge, 
Regent; Old Concord Chapter, Mass., Mrs. John P. Allen, 
Cor. Sec.; James Barbour Chapter, W. Va., Mrs. Okey J. 
Broadwater, Regent; Micajah Petway Chapter, N. C., Mrs. 
Armistead Gill, Regent; Brig. Gen. John Glover Chapter, 
Mass., Mrs. H. P. Ingell, Regent; Elizabeth Porter Putnam 
Chapter, Conn., Mrs, R. Burke Bowman, State Magazine Chair- 
man; Matochchoning Chapter, N. J., Frances K. Powell, Rec. 
Sec.; John Ross Chapter, Tenn., Mrs. Robert L. Ramsay, Cor. 
Sec.; Capt. John Pulling Chapter, Mass., Miss Emma F. Lowd, 
Regent; Ottawawa Chapter, Mich., Mrs. GC. M. Wheeler, Cor. 
Sec.; Martha Pitkin Wolcott Chapter, Conn., Mrs. C. C. Han- 
mer; Alexander Hamilton Chapter, Ind., Mrs. Irwin S. Valen- 
tine, Regent; New Iberia Chapter, La., Alaska L. Bernard, 
Regent. 


_ 


[ WORK OF THE CHAPTERS 


Little Rock Chapter (Little Rock, 
Ark.). Arkansas cannot claim much local 
distinction in the American Revolution as 
this part of our country was at that time 
under Spanish rule, with a Spanish garri- 
son stationed at Arkansas Post, which post 
had been established by De Tonti, in 1686. 
The Spanish Governor, however, gave 
valuable aid to the Americans, and a large 
portion of the inhabitants of Arkansas to- 
day are of pioneer American descent, with 
D. A. R. chapters flourishing over the state, 
each anxious to help preserve American 
history and tradition. 

This chapter recently placed a bronze 
marker to the memory of Lieut. Col. 
William Lewis, who had a brilliant record 
in the Revolution, the Indian Wars and the 
War of 1812. He was the son of an officer 
in Washington’s army, and is said to have 
been related to Merriwether Lewis and the 
Washingtons. General Lewis, as he was 
known later, died on a steamboat near 


LITTLE ROCK CHAPTER UNVEILS MARKER 


Little Rock while returning home from a 
trip to Kentucky. 

The Regent of Little Rock Chapter, Mrs 
Charles H. Miller, was in charge of the 
ceremonies, and the marker was accepted 
by the State Regent, Mrs. R. N. Garrett, 
of El Dorado. Miss Mary P. Fletcher, 
Historian of our chapter, made the presen- 
tation, after reading an interesting account 
of the life and record of General Lewis, 
during which she quoted an old obituary 
notice, found in the 1825 files of the 
Arkansas Gazette. 

The marker was unveiled by two little 
boys who are his descendants, Paul Wilson 
and Don Vogel of Conway, Arkansas, who 
stood before the marker which had been 
set in the corner of Peabody School, which 
is built on the site of the old burial grounds 
of Little Rock. Children of this school 
and boys of the Little Rock High School 
Band gave vocal and musical numbers of a 
patriotic nature, closing with Taps by the 
band and the lowering of the American 
Flag. Rev. Conrad Glover, of Sheriden, 
made a patriotic talk. 

Epna Warp MILLER, 


Regent. 


Ann Loucks Chapter (Contra Costa 
County, Calif.). The memory of Ann 
Lieber Loucks was honored when the Chap- 
ter which bears her name placed a bronze 
marker on her grave in the cemetery at 
Pacheco, California. The impressive cere- 
monies took place on October 8, 1933. The 
chapter members and their guests, includ- 
ing Mrs. Frederick F. Gundrum, then Cali- 
fornia State Regent, and Mrs. Raymond 
S. Perkins, State Corresponding Secretary, 
assembled at the cemetery situated on a 
knoll overlooking the broad Pacheco 
Valley. Hundreds of acres of this valley 
are still in the possession of Miss Annie 
Loucks, the daughter of Ann Lieber Loucks. 

The program opened with a bugle call 
by Edgar Sears, a great-grandson of Mrs. 
Loucks. Then followed a greeting by Mrs. 
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Merrell Wright, Chapter Regent, and the 
unveiling of the marker by Edgar Sears. 
Miss Ruth Frierson read an original poem, 
“Blooming for D. A. R.,” as flowers were 
placed on the grave by Miss Elinore Belle 
Sears, a granddaughter. 

The Chaplain, Mrs. Harry Williams, 
gave a tribute to Ann Lieber Loucks. Mrs. 
Loucks spent her long married life in Cali- 
fornia, coming to the state by way of 
Panama with the early pioneers. She was 
a real granddaughter, her ancestor being 
John Lyke who served his country in the 
Second Regiment of Tyron County, New 
York, under Col. Jacob Klock. Her patriot- 
ism and influence in public affairs made 
her one of the outstanding characters in the 
early history of Pacheco. 

Mrs. Gundrum read an appropriate 
eulogy to all those who have served their 
country, and the ceremonies were concluded 
with a prayer by the Chaplain. This poem, 
which was treasured by Mrs. Loucks, has 
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been made the official State Prayer of the 
California Daughters. 

After Taps were sounded by Edgar Sears, 
tea was served at the home of Miss Annie 
Loucks. 

Evsie W. Sears, 
Registrar. 


Mary Floyd Tallmadge Chapter 
(Litchfield, Conn.). An event of historical 
significance took place at the Congrega- 
tional Church in Litchfield on Saturday 
afternoon, September 8, where the dedica- 
tion of the Sarah Pierce memorial boulder 
and tablet was fully as impressive as if the 
unveiling had been out of doors, as origi- 
nally planned, before the heavy rain neces- 
sitated the change in program. After a 
luncheon at the Golden Eagle tea room, 
at which Mrs. John Laidlaw Buel, Chapter 
Regent, was hostess to the speakers, state 
officers of the Connecticut D. A. R., guests 
of honor representing schools and colleges 


LOUISIANA D. A. R. PRESENTS TABLETS 


On November 8, two large bronze tablets were presented to the city of Natchitoches: One in memory 

of the founder of the city, the Chevalier Louis Juchereau de Saint Denis, and the other in memory 

of Fort Saint Jean Baptiste, the original French fort, over which Saint Denis held command for so 
many years. Mrs. J. Harris Baughman, State Regent, presided at the ceremonies 
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BIRTHDAY CELEBRATION 


A small group of the members of Samuel Adams Chapter, D. A. R., of Methuen, Mass., who cele- 

brated the birthday of the President-General, Mrs. Russell W. Magna, N. S. D. A. R., at their 

regular meeting at the Nevins Homestead, November 17, 1934. Seated on the left is Mrs. Carrie 
E. Barnes, founder and first Regent, and seated on the right, Mrs. Oliver B. Loud, Regent 


and Litchfield people connected with the 
program, the party adjourned to the church 
to form a procession dignified by the carry- 
ing of national and state flags and D. A. R. 
colors by Boy Scouts and the caps and 
gowns worn by noted educators and others 
in line. 

Mrs. Buel presided with a graciousness 
and poise which added greatly to the occa- 
sion. After the invocation by the Rev. T. 
Bertram Anderson, pastor of the church, 
the pledge of allegiance to the flag was led 
by Mrs. Henry W. Shorer, Connecticut state 
chairman of the committee on the Correct 
Use of the Flag. In her address of welcome 
Mrs. Buel mentioned how appropriate it 
was to hold the exercises in the fine old 
historic church which Sarah Pierce at- 
tended, and spoke of the ceremonies as 
Litchfield’s preliminary observance of 
the Connecticut Tercentenary celebration. 
Greetings followed by Miss Emeline Street, 
Connecticut State Regent, and by Mrs. 
George Maynard Minor, Honorary Presi- 
dent General, who paid tribute to the vision 
and courage of Sarah Pierce, pioneer edu- 
cator, in starting a school for the higher 
education of women in 1782, when such a 
thing was thought to be a dangerous and 
unheard-of experiment. A paper was read 


by Mr. Alain C. White on “The Sarah 
Pierce Memorial,” after which Mr. Samuel 
H. Fisher, Chairman of the Connecticut 
Tercentenary Commission, gave the address 
of the afternoon on the great educator and 
her pupils, conditions in Litchfield at the 
time the school was founded in 1792, and 
the progress and development of the school. 
Mrs. Buel then presented to the audience 
Mrs. Eleanor Munroe Green and Mrs. Earle 
Everett Sarcka, descendants of pupils, 
dressed in costume of Miss Pierce’s day, 
who were to have unveiled the boulder, and 
appointed a committee of two gentlemen 
to unveil it at the close of the program. 
After this she read a list of the contents 
in the sealed box cemented in the founda- 
tion beneath the boulder and presented 
boulder and tablet to the Litchfield His- 
torical Society for perpetual care and 
custody. The care of the memorial was 
accepted for the Society by Mr. William 
Mitchell Van Winkle, president, after which 
a dedicatory prayer was given and the bene- 
diction pronounced by Rev. William J. 
Brewster, rector of St. Michael’s Church. 
Tea followed at the Judge Tapping 
Reeve House, given jointly by the Chapter 
and the Litchfield Historical Society, at 
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which time both house and famous law 

school were opened for inspection. 

Marcaret S. BECKWITH, 
Publicity Chairman. 


Cabrillo Chapter (Los Angeles, Calif.) 
celebrated the close of its twentieth year 
at the beautiful home of one of our honorary 
members, Mrs. George M. Adams of Beverly 
Hills, who is National Vice-Chairman of 
the D. A. R. Magazine, with Mrs, E. Edwin 
Stevens, retiring Regent, presiding. 

Following a picnic luncheon the mem- 
bers and guests assembled for the program 
which had been carefully prepared. 

The Regent’s annual report was of inter- 
est, showing faithful work and splendid 
co-operation: briefly summarizing, we have 
received 12 new members; patriotism has 
been our watchword (five meetings along 
these lines); 100% voting membership; 
National Defense embodying Patriotic Edu- 
cation chairman has contacted groups of 
100 Boy Scouts arid 20 Camp Fire girls on 


numerous occasions. Americanism and 


Approved Schools in essay contests by 
pupils of Albion School reveal a zeal for, 
and a knowledge of, the principles of good 
government among the children of our new 
citizens. 


COLONIAL CHAPTER GIVES BRONZE TABLET COMMEMORATING IMPORTANT EVENT 
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Student Loan ranks third in California 
Chapters; a scholarship to a worthy girl of 
Lincoln Memorial University. 

Fifteen trees planted in Memory Lane to 
members who have died; a real grand- 
daughter, our Hospitality chairman. 

The organizer and founder, and a State 
Regent of California, Mrs. W. W. Stilson, 
has ever been a guiding spirit in all that 
pertained to the twenty year sailing of our 
good ship “Cabrillo.” The Flag Chairman, 
Mrs. William M. Nuttall, in keeping with 
Flag Day, gave her part of the program 
on Flag lore in a unique way, assisted by 
six ladies, closing with a toast for every 
true American. . 

Piano solos and vocal music by our gifted 
members were of pleasing character. Our 
most gracious hostess, Mrs. George M. 
Adams, was tendered a rising vote of thanks. 
M. CLEMENTS, 

Historian. 


Colonial Chapter (Minneapolis, 
Minn.). The days when the boundaries of 
the Fort Snelling reservation included most 
of the territory now in the cities of Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul were recalled April 28, 
1934, when our chapter placed a bronze 
marker at one point where the survey made 
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STATEN ISLAND CHAPTER PLACES BOULDER TO MARK SPOT PASSED BY WASHINGTON ON HIS WAY TO HIS 
INAUGURATION 
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of the Isles. Mrs. Earle G. Nunnally, Re- 
gent of the chapter, presented the marker 
to the Minneapolis Park Board. Assisting 
at the service were Colonel E. V. Cutrer, 
Major Albert T. Evans, chaplain from 
Fort Snelling, Mrs. Maud Armitage of the 
Park Board, and Mr. Willoughby Babcock 
of the Minnesota Historical Society. 
Heten HicBee NUNNALLY, 
Regent. 


Matochshoning Chapter (Metuchen, 
N. J.) unveiled two markers of unusual 
interest last spring. One marker was to 
the memory of Mrs. Thorfin Tait who, while 
she was regent of the chapter, planted a 
tree in honor of the Washington Bicenten- 
nial. Mrs. C. A. Prickitt, a close friend 
of Mrs. Tait’s, unveiled the stone. 

The other marker was to the memory of 
31 Revolutionary soldiers, commemorating 


BOULDER MARKING SITE OF OLD INDIAN FORT 


in 1839 intersects the Minneapolis park 
system. 

This survey was: important, students of 
history say, since Fort Snelling was at that 
time the pioneer military post of the North- 
west and was for nearly twenty years the 
outpost of civilization in the upper Missis- 
sippi valley. 

In giving this bronze tablet commemo- 
rating an important event in the history of 
the state and the beginning of northwestern 
civilization, Colonial Chapter felt that they 
joined in paying a debt of gratitude to those 
young officers and enlisted men of the garri- 
son of Fort Snelling who carried this line 
of survey through forests and thickets and 
swamps and over dangerous quicksand, 
that there might be this inclosed area amid 
the wilderness of the Northwest where 
settlers could be assured of the protection 
of our government. 

Mrs. J. E. Miner, because of her vital 
interest in this survey, was a most enthusi- MEMORIAL TO MARY LYON 
astic chairman of the committee making This memorial, located in St. James Cemetery, 


the arrangements for this memorial, which —Aplington, Vt., was restored by Palestrello Chapter, 
was placed on the south shore of the Lake Wallingford 
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MRS. HESTER SHOVE DUFFALO, GREAT-GREAT-GRAND- 
RAUGHTER OF LUCY SHOVE 


a skirmish June 25, 1777, when the British 


were repulsed by the Americans. This 
tablet was the gift of Mrs. Harold T. Edgar, 
regett of the chapter at the time of the 
dedication. 


Mrs. William Ward, State Regent, hon-. 


ored the occasion by her presence and gave 
an original poem written for this ceremony. 

The chapter was assisted by the Ameri- 
can Legion under Commander George 
Giger. A salute was fired and Taps 
sounded, after which the parade followed, 
including the American Legion, Veterans 
of Civil, Spanish-American and World 
Wars, firemen, policemen, Girl Scouts, Boy 
Scouts and several hundred school children. 

The Revolutionary soldiers to whom this 
tablet was erected are as follows: Nathan 
Ayres, Samuel Ayres, Ezekiel Ayers, Jacob 
Ayres, Ellis (Elice) Ayres, John Bloom- 
field, William Bloomfield, Dugall Camp- 
bell, Benejah Campbell, Neil Campbell 
who, while not a soldier, because of illness 
was a patriot and was captured from his 
sickbed by a British raiding party; Phineas 
Carman, Melanthon Freeman, Matthew 
Freeman, Henry Freeman, Reuben Hull, 
George Kelly, Nathaniel Leonard (father) , 
Nathaniel Leonard (son), Thomas Man- 
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ning, Elikam (Eliacum) Martin, Gershom 
Martin, John Martin, Lewis Martin, Eph- 
raim Morris, John Morris, Henry Mundy, 
Nicholas Mundy, Samuel Mundy, John 
Ross, Robert Ross, James Vanderhoven. 
HELEN N. PrickITT, 
Former Chairman of Publicity. 


Staten Island Chapter (Port Rich- 
mond, N. Y.) always meets all state and 
national quotas. The membership has been 
increased and outstanding work accom- 
plished in all lines of service as planned by 
the National Society. 

In the celebration of the George Wash- 
ington Bicentennial the chapter planted 
five George Washington elms, one at Port 
Richmond High school, one at Port Rich- 
mond Park, and at a public school in Elm 
Park, one at the Conference House, Staten 
Island, and one at the Huguenot Church in 
honor of Nicholas Martieau, the Huguenot 
ancestor of George Washington. 

The Regent, Mrs. Newton D. Chapman, 


as chairman for historical marking for the 


ROGUE RIVER CHAPTER OF GRANT'S PASS, OREGON, 

CELEBRATED FLAG DAY WITH A LUNCHEON AT THE 

HOME OF MRS. AMOS E. VOORHIES. MRS. CG. A. 
JOHNSON IS REGENT 
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Richmond County Bicentennial Committee, 
in the name of the chapter, was responsible 
for the erection of a boulder and bronze tab- 
let in Tompkinsville Park in honor of Gov- 
ernor Daniel D. Tompkins, one at Pelton 
House, built in 1730, one at Christopher 
House, where the Committee on Safety met 
during the American Revolution, and one 
at the gateway of the church of St. Andrew 
at Richmond, which was built in 1708 and 
was dedicated by Queen Anne. 

The dedication of these tablets was held, 
= patriotic ceremonies, on Constitution 

ay. 

The chapter also placed a bronze tablet 
to mark the house where Aaron Burr died. 

An historical pilgrimage was made, visit- 
ing five of Washington’s Headquarters. 
Two grave-markers were placed and Armi- 
stice Day was observed with a patriotic 
church service. 

Two children’s motion-picture matinées 
were given and two history prizes pre- 
sented, as well as a scholarship sponsored 
for Tamassee. 

On November 11, 1933, a boulder and 
bronze tablet were erected at Faber Park 
bearing the inscription “In honor of George 
Washington, who sailed through the Kill 
Von Kull, past this spot, on his way from 
Elizabethtown, N. J., to New York City, 
April 22, 1789, for his inauguration as 
President of the United States.” 

MABEL SHARROTT, 
Historian. 


Palestrello Chapter (Wallingford, Vt.) 
has restored the memorial erected to Mary, 
first wife of Col. Matthew Lyon, in. St. 
James Cemetery in Arlington. The stone 
was broken into several parts and the let- 
tering nearly obliterated. The inscription 
reads: “In memory of Mrs. Mary Lyon, the 
amiable consort of Colonel Matthew Lyon, 
who died in Arlington April the 20th, A. D. 
1784, aged 32 years and 6 months.” 

The chapter also gave $50 to insure per- 
petual care of the grave. The work was 
made possible through the generosity of 
Zenas H. Ellis, owner of the Matthew Lyon 
estate in Fairhaven. Driven from there by 
Burgoyne’s invasion, the Lyons lived for a 
time in Wallingford. 

Colonel Lyon, who rendered distin- 
guished service at Hubbardton, was later 
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sent to Congress by three states—Vermont, 
Arkansas and Kentucky, in the latter of 
which he is buried. Imprisoned under the 
Alien and Sedition Laws, he was reélected 
in Vermont and released in time to cast the 
needed ballot to make Thomas Jefferson 
President over Aaron Burr. 

The first wife of Ethan Allen and two of 
their children also rest in this cemetery, 
and their graves are marked. 

Mary GILBERT SMITH, 
Historian. 


Manitowoc Chapter (Manitowoc, 
Wis.). On Saturday, June 2, 1934, the 
chapter assembled in Evergreen Cemetery 
to unveil and dedicate the official D. A. R. 
marker placed at the grave of Lucy Crofut 
Shove, daughter of Seth Crofut, a Revolu- 
tionary soldier. 

Mrs. Shove’s right to be so honored was 
explained by Mrs. E. J. Tower, our local 
Regent, when she said: “This woman’s 
grave gives Manitowoc a direct link with 
the early history of the United States, and 
it is the only link which Manitowoc, as a 
community, has with the American Revolu- 
tion.” 

Mrs. Joseph Branson, Honorary State 
Regent, who was here for the dedication, 
pointed out in her address how important 
it is to remember persons who have direct 
connections with the early history of our 
country. 

Mrs. F. A. Seeber, Wisconsin’s State 
Chairman of Real Daughters, paid the fol- 
lowing tribute— 

“Daughters of the American Revolution 
treasure the memory of their ancestors, the 
Revolutionary Soldiers, who by their brave 
deeds, won this beautiful America for their 
home, which is now our home. We can do 
nothing to pay our ancestors for their great 
gift to us, but we can pay them honor by 
trying to keep our country honorable and, 
as a token of our thanks to them, place 
markers on their graves, also on the graves 
of their daughters in memory of their 
fathers’ noble efforts to establish a country 
with the blessings of Liberty for all.” 

Mrs. Hester Shove Duffalo, of Minne- 
apolis, a direct descendant of Lucy Crofut 
Shove, came for the ceremony and she gave 
a biographical sketch of her ancestor, also 
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the war record of her great, great, great- 
grandfather, the Revolutionary soldier. 
Lucy Crofut was born in 1779 during the 
war period, and her father, Seth Crofut, 
born in 1755 at Long Ridge, Connecticut, 
served during four years of the American 
Revolution, and he is buried on Ambler’s 
Hill, Danbury, Connecticut, where his grave 
has been marked by that State’s D. A. R. 
The dedicatory ceremony held June 2 
was preceded by a procession from the 
Evergreen Chapel to the grave, led by Miss 
Anita Hanson, a Girl Scout, who was flag- 
bearer, and by Miss Ada Bouril, another 
Girl Scout, who was bugler. The order of 
march included the state officers, local of- 
ficers, other local members of the D. A. R., 
the War Mothers and the W. R. C. The un- 
veiling was conducted by Mrs. Clara Bress- 
ler, a local member, and the memorial 
flowers were placed by Phyllis and Barbara 
Hammond, twin granddaughters of two 
members of the Manitowoc Chapter. Mrs. 
Robert Markham, chapter chaplain, gave 
the benediction and the program closed 
with Taps. 
Jones PAvcy, 
Historian. 
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Elizabeth Ellington Chapter 
(Bremerton, Wash.) unveiled a_ tablet 
marking the site of an old Suquamish In- 
dian Fort. 

The dedication ceremony included a 
bugle call by a member of the Boy Scouts, 
salute to the flag and American’s Creed by 
the chapter, the Lord’s Prayer led by Mrs. 
Flora Martin, followed by an introductory 
talk by the Regent. The dedicatory address 
was made by Mrs. Cora Burlew, Organizing 
Regent and First Chapter Regent. 

The tablet was unveiled by two Girl 
Scouts in costume, Miss Jane Bender and 
Miss June Martin, granddaughters of Or- 
ganizing Members of the chapter. The 
exercises closed with the singing of “Amer- 
ica” by the assembly. 

The chapter was presented with a deed to 
the ground upon which the boulder stands 
by Mr. and Mrs. L. A. Bender. The bronze 
tablet was a gift of the Regent, Mrs. Angie 
W. Harrison. Mr. and Mrs. J. S. Kenyon 
donated the cement foundation. 

After the ceremony, which was well at- 
tended, refreshments were served to the 
guests. 

Ancie W. Harrison, 
Regent. 


THE MEMORY OF ANN LIEBER LOUCKS IS PAID TRIBUTE BY THE CHAPTER NAMED FOR HER 
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Piankeshaw 


Chapter 


House 


The 
Scribner 
Home 
By 


Mary HELEN SCRIBNER 


ARLY in the year 1813 three brothers, 

Joel, Abner, and Nathaniel Scribner, 
started down the river from Cincinnati, 
Ohio, on an exploring expedition. 

A tract of land nestling between the 
Knobs of Southern Indiana and the Ohio 
River seemed to fulfil their ideal of location 
for home and business. This tract they 
purchased from John Paul of Madison, 
Indiana, and named the town laid out 
thereon New Albany, in memory of their 
eastern home, Albany, New York. 

When the town was platted, a number of 
lots were given for public use, and for 
building sites for churches. The proceeds 
from the sale of other lots, amounting to 
$5,000, was given as an endowment fund 
to the public schools, thus giving New 
. Albany the distinction of having the only 
endowed public school system in the state. 

For a while a double log cabin sheltered 
the founders, then in 1814 the first frame 


house of the town was built by Joel 
Scribner. 

The families of Joel, his son, Dr. William 
Scribner, and the doctor’s daughter, Miss 
Harriet Scribner, in turn, occupied the 
house until it was bought, in 1917, by the 
Piankeshaw Chapter, Daughters of the 
American Revolution. 

In 1932 the Chapter restored the house, 
and gave back to it much of its former 
simplicity and beauty. The original ash 
floors were uncovered and waxed, and the 
great fireplace in the kitchen was opened. 

The attic bedroom and the music room 
are furnished almost entirely with the 
original furniture, and a number of pieces 
that the family brought across the moun- 
tains in a covered wagon to Pittsburg, and 
thence by flat boat to Cincinnati and New 
Albany, are in their places. 

The house is open for visitors every 


Wednesday and Saturday. 
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GENEALOGICAL DEPARTMENT 


EpitH Roperts RaAMSBURGH 
Eprtor 
2001-16th St. N. W., Wasuincton, D. C. 


To Contributors—Please observe carefully the following rules: 


1. Name and dates must be clearly written on typewriter. 


Do not use pencil. 


2. All queries and answers must be signed and sender's address given. 


3. All queries must be short and to the point. 


4. In answering queries give date of magazine and number and signature of query. 
5. Only answers containing proof are requested. Unverified family traditions will not be published. 
All letters to be forwarded to contributors must be unsealed and sent in blank, stamped envelopes 


accompanied by the number of the query and its signature. 


The right is reserved to print informa- 


tion contained in the communication to be forwarded. No letter asking the contributor to correspond 


direct to the writer will be forwarded. 


Letters to the Genealogical Editor will be answered through the Magazine only. 


ANSWERS 


15334. Braprorp.—Hannah Baldwin b. 
22 Oct. 1753 mar. 7 Dec. 1774 Enoch Chan- 
dler in Old Swedes Church, Wilmington, 
Del. She was the dau. of Francis Baldwin 
who died 1784, Christiana Hundred, New 
Castle, Del., & his will names his other 
children: Eli, William, Levi, Sarah Robin- 
son, Mary Way & Bradford (who was 
probably your Rachel, wife of Abner Brad- 
ford). Is there proof that Francis Bald- 
win served in the Rev.? Would like to 
corres. & exchange recs.—Mrs. Edward D. 
Humphries, Sac City, lowa. 

15021. Pratt.—(Correcting statement 
concerning name of Mercy Pratt’s husband 
as given in Pratt Genealogy). Mercy, dau. 
of Phineas & Mary (Priest) Pratt, mar. 
(not Perry, as stated in the Pratt 
Genealogy) but Jeremiah Holman of Cam- 
bridge. Middlesex Registry Probate Case 
17922 proves that Phineas Pratt left prop- 
erty “to his children severally, if living . . . 
to their heirs, if dead.” Mercy Pratt Hol- 
man’s sons claimed her inheritance. In 
Middlesex Deeds vol. 24, p. 162, the sons 
of Jeremiah & Mercy Holman (Jeremiah of 
Lancaster & Abraham of Sudbury) transfer 
land inherited from Phineas Pratt (through 
their mother, Mercy Pratt Holman, dec’d) to 
Daniel Fletcher. This land was from a 300- 
acre tract overlooked in the first inventory 
& was not divided until 1738. Since Mercy’s 
bro-in-law, Abraham Holman, died without 
heirs, all desc. of the William-Winifred 
Holman line of Cambridge (if they bear the 


name of Holman) are descendants of De- 
gory Priest who landed at Plymouth, Mass., 
1620, but who died 1 Jan. 1620/1. The 
Mayflower line is as follows: Degory Priest 
(1), Mary Priest Pratt (2), Mercy Pratt 
Holman (3). Shall be glad to exchange 
data. Abraham Holman, of William, hav- 
ing no direct heirs, left his property to his 
nephews, Jeremiah & Abraham, the sons of 
Jeremiah & Mercy Pratt Holman.—Miss 
Agnes V. Doolittle, 300 S. Hill St., Spirit 
Lake, lowa. 

15341. CarRPENTER.—Elizabeth Gilmore 
b. 4 Apr. 1785 mar. Clement Carpenter 15 
May 1804 at Swanzy, N.H. Died 20 March 
1863 & buried at Potsdam, N. Y. Their 
chil. were Elizabeth, Emily, Sarah, Guy, 
Ann, David, Martha, Joel & Byron. Clement 
Carpenter had a bro. Joseph Painter Car- 
penter who died in Blissfield, Mich. Can 
give nothing concerning Dr. Clark. His 
er.dau. Miss Polly DeVeau lived on Vir- 
ginia St., Toledo, Ohio.—Mrs. Anna Car- 
penter Beck, 218 W. Chicago Blvd., Tecum- 
seh, Mich. 

15072. Drake.—There are known to 
have been three Drake men in Ky. Sir 
Francis Drake’s will is probated 1814 in 
Logan Co., Ky. His dau. Sarah mar. 
Jackson & her desc. live in Warren Co., Ky. 
Tarlton Drake’s will was probated 1852, 
Warren Co. His wife’s name was Mary. 
Have their tombstone inscriptions. Albrit- 
ton Drake, officer in the Rev., mar. Ruth 
Collins, both of N. Car. & settled in Muhlen- 
berg Co., Ky. Will be glad to exchange 
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data. There is some evidence that Sir 
Francis Drake lived in Isle of Wight Co., 
Va.—Mrs. W. P. Drake, 1239 State St., 
Bowling Green, Ky. 

15241. Burr-HATHAWAY.—The chil. 
of Priscilla Burr b. 7 May 1798 in Sharon, 
Conn. & Wilbur Hathaway b. 14 May 1784 
were: Albert Josiah b. 17 May 1831, Ade- 
line b. 6 Jan. 1833, Louisa Levantia b. 17 
Apr. 1836, George Wilbur b. 26 June 1838. 
All were b. in Homer, N. Y. Ref.: Whit- 
ney Family of Conn., vol. 1, pps. 300 & 790. 

15241a. TAyLor-Burr.—Lucretia Burr 
b. in Sharon, Conn. 18 July 1779 & bapt. 
there 21 Aug. 1785 mar. 19 Mch. 1799 in 
Sharon, Jonathan Taylor of Sharon. They 
set. in Warren, N. Y., where she d. abt. 
1833/34. He mar. 2nd wife & died at 
Warren. Lucretia was dau. of Walter & 
Mabel St. John Burr. Ref.: Whitney Fam- 
ily of Conn., vol. 1, page 298. Chil. of 
Jonathan & Lucretia Burr Taylor were: 
Mary Ann b. 20 Sept. 1799, Lucy, Se- 
mantha, Andrew, David, Eliza, Harlow, 
Ross & Guy (vol. 1, page 786).—Sabra L. 
Nason, Lake Grove, Oregon. 

14230. VAN Meter-GERRARD.—The de- 
sired information can be found in the Van 
Meter Genealogy by S. Gordon Smith.— 
Mrs. V. Thornburg Vickers, 925 Fifth Ave., 
Huntington, W. Va. 

14235a. BEAUMONT.—The marriage of 
Abigail Deming to Samuel Beaumont can 
be found in the Genealogy of John Deming 
by J. K. Deming, to be 27 June 1716 at 
Wethersfield, Conn.—Mrs. V. T. Vickers, 
925 Fifth Ave., Huntington, W. Va. 

14369. CrawForD.—I have in my pos- 
session the name of every person bearihg 
the name of Crawford who lived in Lan- 
caster, York or Cumberland Co.’s Penna. 
prior to 1800, as found by a careful exam. 
of the recs. of those counties as composed at 
that period, along with the twp. in which 
each lived. There are several Robert Craw- 
fords in this list—Frank B. Crawford, 
20 N. Washington St., Winchester, Va. 

14461. ApAMsS.—Henry Adams mar. 
Edith & had son Lieut. Thomas Adams who 

‘mar. Mary Blackmore & had chil. Mary, 
Jonathan, Peletiah, Timothy, George, Sam- 
uel, Edith, Rebecca, Eliz., Thomas & Mary. 
Their sixth ch. Samuel mar. Mary & 
had chil. Abigail, Capt. Joseph, Henry, 
Thomas, Samuel, Susanna, Katherine, Mar- 
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garet & Rebecca. Thomas Adams, son of 
Samuel, mar. Abigail Davenport & had chil- 
dren: Charles, Waitstill, ey Eliphalet 
& Abigail. Their son Chas. mar. Judith 
Hyde & their chil. were Chloe, Davenport, 
Mary, Abigail & Eliz. Davenport Adams 
was a sol. in the Rev. He mar. Elizabeth 
Taney & had chil. Sabrina, Charles, David, 
Statira, Daphne, Catherine, Ruby, Daniel, 
Betsy, Phebe, Lydia & Elizabeth.—Mrs. 
Jessie E. Roake, 14 Gray St., Poughkeepsie, 
New York. 

. Forp.—Richard Ford settled in 
Bohemia Manor, Cecil Co., Maryland, abt. 
1696. There is a tradition that he was a 
French Huguenot & came to Md. from Va. 
but this has not been proven. Will be glad 
to corres.—Miss Ella Stout Ford, 1924 Bilt- 
more St., Washington, D. C. 

15064. JAMESON.—Mrs. Ardery’s book 
“Kentucky & Other Records” p. 52 gives the 
will of George Jameson, taken from Will 
Book A, page 27, in which he names wife 
Ellinor, 100 acres on Eagle Creek; sons 
James & Andrew; daughter Nancy. The 
will was dated 11 Oct. 1799, proven Jan. 
1800. Execs. Ellinor Jameson, Sqr. Moore. 
Witnesses—John McClanahan, Francis 
Hiesler, Peter Price. Nancy A. Jameson 
mar. abt. 1810 in Bourbon Co., Ky., James 
Campbell.—Mrs. Dorothy Richards Robin- 
son, 1008 Harrison St., Topeka, Kansas. 

15067. LocKE.—The history of the 
Locke Family from the coming of William 
Locke in the “Planter” to the year 1850 is 
to be found in a “Genealogical & Historical 
Record of the Descendants of William 
Locke of Woburn,” with an Appendix, con- 
taining a History of the Lockes in England, 
by John Goodwin Locke.—Mrs. Emma 
Locke Sprague, 840 Mass. Ave., Arlington, 
Mass. 

15064. JAMESON.—George Jameson 
emigrated from Augusta Co., Va., to Ky. 
He died in Harrison Co., Ky. His wife’s 
name was Ellinor & his dau. Nancy. He 
had sons James & Andrew. There was an- 
other son John. In the Pension papers of 
John Jameson, he mentions he took the 
place of his father George Jameson in the 
Rev. War & that he emig. from Augusta Co., 
Ky. He removed to Nelson Co. & later to 


Barren Co., Ky., where he died & is buried. 
He was b. 22 Oct. 1763 in Augusta Co., Va., 
& d. 3 Feb. 1841. He mar. Mary (Polly) 
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Rice. Can get you further infor. abt. George 
Jameson. Can you tell me the names of his 
two wives? Will be glad to hear from you. 
—Mrs. Bertha Huston Pottinger, 27 Spen- 
cer St., Hyattsville, Md. 

. 
Ellis b. in Lunenburg Co., Va., 1755, died 
in Talbot Co., Ga., 1823. He was the son of 
Thomas Ellis & his Ist wife Martha Ivens. 
Thomas Ellis mar. 2nd Nancy Bradley of 
Va. & there were eighteen or twenty chil. by 
the two unions. There is a Wm. Ellis in 
every gen.—Mrs. Mary Ellis Pickett, Lib- 
erty, Texas. 

15151. WINCHESTER.—Benjamin H. 
Winchester b. 1810, died in lowa 22 Apr. 
1895. He was one of the Ist settlers in 
O’Brien Co. He had 4 daus. but no sons. 
The tombstone states that his wife was Per- 
melia but gives no maiden name. The 
County seat of Windham Co., Vermont, is 
Wardsboro & perhaps the infor. you desire 
may be found there. In 1912 Mrs. F. W. 
Hotchkiss issued a small book “Winchester 
Notes,” desc. of John who came to America 
1635. The New Eng. Hist. & Gen. Register 
of 1925 has notes of John Winchester.— 
Eleanor F. Gibson, Sheldon, lowa. 

15224.—Mackenzie’s Colonial Families 
of The U. S., vol. 1, p. 249, gives the fol- 
lowing: John Hord of “Shady Grove” Essex 
Co., Va., b. in Eng., descended from the 
Hord family seated at an early date at 
“Hord’s Park,” Salop; Cote House, Oxford- 
shire, & Ewell, Surrey; living in Christ 
Church, Middlesex Co., Va., 1708; living 
in St. Ann’s Parish, Essex Co., Va., 1720, & 
until his death. Will prov. 21 Nov. 1749, 
left 1000 acres in King George Co., Va., & 
his estate “Shady Grove” Essex Co. to his 
chil. He mar. Jane Had 8 chil. & 
among them was Thomas Hord b. in Eng. 7 
Sept. 1701 d. in King George Co., Va., 
1766. He mar. 24 June 1726 Jane Miller. 
Made oath 15 April 1740 that he imported 
himself into the colony. Will prov. 4 Sept. 
1766 in King George Co., Va. His tenth 
child Jesse Hord was b. 31 Oct. 1749 mar. 
7 May 1772 to Anthoret Hord, dau. of Peter 
& gr.dau. of John of “Shady Grove.” He d. 
1814. Removed to Mason Co., Ky., 1784, 
went into a fort at Washington, Ky., & after- 
wards set. at Mill Creek. Was an Indian 
fighter. The oldest of his nine chil. was 
Elias Hord b. Prince William Co., Va., 9 
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Mch. 1773 & d. 2 Nov. 1821. He mar. 15 
Sept. 1796 Ann, dau. of Capt. Francis & 
Benedite Triplett of Fauquier Co. Elias 
commanded a company of Scouts in 
Mounted Regiment of Col. Richard M. 
Johnson of Ky. in War of 1812. He had 7 
chil. among whom was Thornton Hord who 
was b. Mch. 1799 mar. 6 Aug. 1821 Ann 
Bolling of Fairfax Co., Va., & died 6 Dec. 
1854. Three of their chil. were Marie Eliz. 
who mar. Tolle; Samuel Smith & 
Robert Bowling Hord. Will be glad to ex- 
change Bowling-Smith data & to corre- 


spond.—Mrs. John B. Yost, Shelbina, Mo. 


QUERIES 


15357. Bass.—Wanted maiden name of 
wife of Peter Babb who served as Capt. in 
Rev. 5 Nov. 1776, Frederick Co. Virginia. 
—L. W. 

15358. LENNOx-GRANT.— Wanted 
names, dates & places of births, marriages 
& deaths of James Lennox & of his wife 
Hannah Grant, also parentage of both. The 
Lennoxes came from Va. 1795 & set. in what 
is now Davidson Co., Tenn. Wanted specific 
place of res. in Va. & rec. of any Rev. 
service in line.—L. M. D. 

15359. Ross-CH AMBERS .—Alexander 
Ross, a Friend, said to have come from Ire- 
land to what is now Delaware Co., Pa., 
where he mar. Katherine Chambers abt. 
1705/6. The births of their chil. are re- 
corded by New Garden Monthly Meeting. 
The fam. removed to Va. & were members 
of the Hopewell Meeting, Frederick Co. 
Alexander Ross d. there in 1748 & his wife 
in 1749. Their chil. were Mary b. 13 Dec. 
1706 mar. John Littler; Lydia b. 7 July 
1708 mar. 21 Apr. 1733 John Day; Rebecca 
b. 3 Mch. 1711; John b. 18 Feb. 1713 mar. 
Lydia Hollingsworth; Albeinah b. 10 Nov. 
1720 mar. Evan Thomas; David d. 3 Sept. 
1748, unmar.; Katherine, unmar. Wanted 
all infor. possible of Alexander Ross & of 
his chil. & the parentage of Katherine Cham- 
bers. 

(a) LitrLer.—Wanted parentage & all 
infor. possible of John Littler b. 28 Mch. 
1708 mar. 5 Apr. 1728 Mary Ross at Not- 
tingham Meeting, Pa. They removed to 


Winchester, Frederick Co., Va., & John d. 
there. His Will proved 6 Dec. 1748 names 
wife Mary & sons Samuel, John, Nathan & 
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child not born. Their son John born in 
Fred. Co., Va., d. there & his Will proved 
1 Feb. 1819 names wife Rosanna & chil. 
Elisha, John, Samuel mar. Sarah Stanfield; 
Mary, Sarah mar. Moore; Isaac, Ann 
mar. lst Robert Smith & 2nd Note- 
man; James, Laban & Joshua. Wanted 
maiden name of Rosanna with her parent- 
age & Rev. rec. of John Littler. 

(b) STANFIELD.—John Stanfield mar. 
18 Aug. 1742 Hannah Dixon at Newark 
Monthly Meeting, Brandywine Hundred, 
Del. Hannah was the widow of Thos. 
Dixon & the dau. of Simon & Ruth (Keran) 
Hadley. Would like the names of wit- 
nesses of this 2nd marriage of Hannah. 
John & Hannah Stanfield & their sons John, 
Thomas & Samuel went to Cane Creek, 
Orange Co., N. C., abt. 1753 & John Sr. 
died there 1755. Thomas & Samuel re- 
moved to Greene Co., Tenn., abt. 1783 & 
on 8 Apr. 1799 Thomas signed permission 
for his dau. Sarah to marry Samuel Littler. 
Wanted name of wife of Thos. Stanfield, 
date & place of their mar., names of their 
other chil. & all infor. possible of this fam. 
—A. M. W. H. 

15360. WALLING- DEwEy.— Wanted 
any infor. of desc. of Amanda Walling b. 1 
June 1798 mar. Dewey; Polly Wal- 
ling b. 8 Aug. 1794 mar. Smith; Han- 
nah Walling b. 30 Sept. 1792 mar. 
Lane. They were sisters & lived in Colum- 
bia Co., N. Y., nr. Austerlitz, the chil. of 
James & Diana Culver Walling. James d. 
1829, his will is recorded in Hudson, N. Y., 
in which he mentions these daus. Would 
like to corres. & will exchange data.— 
O. W. P. 

15361. ALEXANDER-WILSON.—Wanted 
parentage with ances. of Robert Alexander 
b. 8 Dec. 1806 d. 5 June 1891 & also of his 
wife Lucy Wilson. 1827 they were living 
in Butler Co., O.; 1831 in Tippecanoe Co., 
Ind.; 1842 in Tipton Co., Ind., where they 
stayed a short time bef. moving to Adams 
Co., Ill., where they died. Their son Jesse 
b. 24 May 1827 in Butler Co., O., d. 29 Dec. 
1895 in Tipton Co., Ind. He mar. Maria 
Whiteman Kemp (originally Kaempff) 27 
Sept. 1849 in Tipton Co., Ind. She was b. 
30 July 1830 in Greene Co., O., & d. 21 May 
1910 Tipton Co., Ind.—6. B. S. 

15362. LAMPTON.—Wanted parentage 
& infor. of William Lampton. His 2nd son 
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John b. 8 June 1766 mar. Tabitha b. 
27 Feb. 1770 & lived at Winchester, Ky. 
Wanted maiden name & parentage of 
Tabitha. Was the gr.father of Samuel 
Clemens (Mark Twain), Benjamin Lamp- 
ton & if so, what relation was he of Wm.? 
St. Louis Republic of 5 Nov. 1899 says 
Judge John A. Quarells mar. Martha Lamp- 
ton. Did he mar. Martha or Patsy Ann? 
Mark Twain refers to his mother’s Ist 
cousin, James Lampton. Who was the 
father of this James? 

(a) WILSON - VAUGHN.—Wanted 
ances. with Rev. rec. of John Wilson b. Ky. 
3 Mch. 1786, d. 15 Sept. 1824, mar. Eliza- 
beth Vaughn b. 20 Mch. 1791 d. 13 Aug. 
1860. They removed from Ky. to Howard 
Co., Mo., & patented land in Clay Co., Mo., 
1824. Their chil. were Prudence, Ann, 
Elizabeth, Sarah, Samuel, William, Mary & 
John. 

(b) ances. with Rev. 
rec. of David Daniels Miller b. Berkeley 
Co., Va., 20 Aug. 1819.—R. W. W. 

15363. NeaAL-FIeELDING.— Wanted all in- 
for. possible of Aquilla Neal & of his wife 
Hester Fielding. Their chil. were Aquilla 
& St. Leger, twins, b. 7 Dec. 1805 nr. 
Hagerstown, Md., Rebecca, Sarah, Eliza- 
beth, William & Curtis. 

(a) Grorr 
ances. of Jacob Groff b. 4 June 1739 d. 
13 Aug. 1819, Sharpsburg, Md., & of his 
wife Catherine Staley b. 3 Mch. 1742 & d. 
25 Sept. 1823. Their chil. were John, Jacob, 
Henry, Peter, Stephen, Phillip, Paul, Cath- 
erine & Eliz. Wanted also parentage of 
John Grove b. 2 May 1765 d. 8 July 1811 
Fayette Co., Pa., mar. Mary, dau. of Wm. 
Brown 6 Feb. 1785. Wanted his desc. from 
Hans Groff, Baren von Walden, of Lancas- 
ter Co., Pa. 

(6) ALLENDER - Getrys.—Wanted in- 
for. of Wm. Allender & of his wife Mary 
Gettys Scotch-Presbs. from northern Ire- 
land who res. nr. Greencastle, Pa., 1815, re- 
moved to McClellandtown, Pa. Would like 
to corres. with desc. 

(c) Prarce.—Wanted infor. of Thomas 
Pearce who mar. Mary Barnes Jan. 1769 
& ser. in Rev. with Marinus Willett’s Troops 
in N. Y. Had ten chil. Wanted his place 
of birth in 1745. Removed from nr. Har- 
per’s Ferry to Flemingsburg, Ky., abt. 
1798/9, thence to Champaign Co., O., abt. 
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1801/2. In Flemingsburg he mar. Eliz. 
Collins.—E. M. S. C. 

15364. Cook-FisH.— Wanted parentage 
& all infor. possible of Elizabeth Cook mar. 
1 Feb. 1784 by Rev. Gardiner Thurston to 
John Fish of Portsmouth, R. I., a Rev. sol. 
b. 17 Aug. 1749 d. 30 Oct.—aft. 1800; son 
of Benj. & Priscilla Fish. They had a dau. 
Mary b. 8 Mch. 1783 d. 28 July 1874, mar. 
17 Nov. 1802 Stephen, son of Hon. Giles & 
Susanna (Brownell) Slocum of Ports- 
mouth, R. I.—WM. 

15365. Wetts.—Wanted ances. of Anna 
Wells who married 5 Feb. 1753 Ebenezer 
Brown at Westerly, R. I. 

(a) CADWELL.—Wanted ances. of Eliza- 
beth Cadwell, 1710-1756, who married 15 
July 1740 Henry Brace. 

(6) 
ances. of Christina Ketelhuyn or Kittle who 
mar. 1750 Wilhelmus Van Deusen of Kings- 
ton, N. Y. 

(c) SNyper.—Wanted ances. of Sarah 
Ann Snyder, wife of Andrew Miller b. 1732, 
a Rev. soldier. 

(d) Sruart.—Wanted ances. of Selinda 
Stuart b. 12 May 1762 who mar. Walter 
Palmer of Plainfield, Conn.—V. A. S. 

15366. Hart.—Wanted name of wife. 
parentage with their ances. of Thomas Hart 
who in 1667, with Nathaniel Sylvester, of 
Shelter Island, L. 1, N. Y., & Latimer 
Sampson of Oyster Bay, L. I., owned Lloyds 
Neck, Long Island, N. Y. Thos. Hart was 
at that time doing business in the Barba- 
does & it was through his N. Y. attorneys 
that he disposed of his share to the Lloyd 
family, or possibly direct to Sylvester, 
whose dau. married James Lloyd. Lloyds 
Neck in 1667 was known as Horse Neck & 
belonged to Oyster Bay but now is in Hunt- 
ington township.—F. O. C. 

15367. Boon - ForD.— Wanted 
parentage of Sion Boon b. 1760 in N. Car. 
d. 1869 in Madison, Ga. He mar. Guizelle 
Yancey, dau. of Thomas Crawford & his 
wife, the widow Hawkins. Their dau. Sarah 
Crawford Boon mar. 1824 Wm. C. Buffing- 
ton. Sion Boon lived in Madison in 1817. 
Wanted Rev. rec. of Sion Boon & also of his 
father. Wanted also Rev. or Colonial recs. 
of service of Thomas Crawford b. 1736 nr. 
Raleigh, N. C., & also of his father Michael 
Crawford b. 1707.—J. M. S. 
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15368. Gates.—Wanted all infor. pos- 
sible of the Gates family of Whitehaven, 
Cumberland Co., England. James Gates 
died 6 Sept. 1819 & mar. Keziah ——. 
Wanted maiden name of Keziah & her par- 
entage. 

(a) FerGuson.—Wanted ances. of 
Alexander Ferguson who came from Scot- 
land & married Mary Parker. Any infor. 
of this family will be greatly appreciated. 
—C. G. H. 

15369. ARM STRONGBorts.— Wanted 
given name, parentage, date & place of 
marriage & all infor. possible of Botts 
who married William Armstrong.—F. J. J. 

15370. Pearson-LANe.—Wanted par- 
entage of William Pearson & also of 
Pretosia Lane who were mar. 1790 in Va. 
Wanted also names of their chil. & any 
other infor. concerning them. 

(a) 
dates of b., mar. & d. of Eliz. Hobart & also 
of her husband Wilmot Goldsmith, sergeant 
in Capt. Peter Varl’s Co. in Rev. They 
lived in Southold, L. I. Wanted also names 
of their chil. 

(b) 
dates of b., mar. & d. & parentage of John 
Nicholson & also of his wife Rachel, dau. 
of George Chadive or Chadine, also names 
of their chil. They lived abt. 1700 in 
Montgomery Co., N. Y. 

(c) NICHOLSON -CHANDLER.— Wanted 
dates & places of b., mar. & d. of John Nich- 
olson, sol. of the Rev. & also of his wife Ex- 
perience. Wanted also parentage of each. 
—E. W. P. 

15371. WetcH.—Wanted ances. of Pat- 
rick Welch, b. 27 Aug. 1777 d. 25 Jan. 1851 
Clark Co., Ind. He mar. 6 Sept. 1805 
Eleanor Kelly b. 7 April 1782 & died 6 
Mch. 1863, Plainview, Ill. Patrick had a 
bro. John who lived nr. Wheeling, W. Va. 
—L. G. H. 

15372. SANKEY-SINKEY.— Wanted 
ances. & all infor. possible of Richard Wm. 
Sankey or Sinkey who mar. Mary McCart- 
ney in Huntingdon Co., Penna. He was 
b. abt. 1750 & d. abt. 1840.—D. McC. 

15373. Wincer-W epcer.—W anted par- 
entage of Joseph Widger or Wedger who 
was killed in the massacre at Fort Griswold, 
Conn., 6 Sept. 1781. His name is on the 
monument there. Wanted also the names 


of his bros. & sis.—D. J. M. 
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15374. Buck.—Wanted parentage of 
David Buck born abt. 1802 in Berlin, Vt. 

(a) Burp.—Wanted Rev. rec., parent- 
age & all infor. possible of Samuel Burd & 
also of his wife Elizabeth, whose will was 
prob. in Delaware Twp., Mercer Co., Pa., 
29 July 1854.—V. S. 

15375. MALLory.— Wanted parentage & 
ances. of William Cole Mallory who mar. 
Cathran Nicholas & lived in Hanover Co., 
Va. Their chil. were Eliza, Levenia, Jane, 
Sarah, Sallie, Lanzie, Norborn, William, 
James, John E. F. Will greatly appreciate 
any infor. of this fam.—A. M. C. 

15376. Avers.—Wanted parentage of 
Jane Ayers who mar. Charles Inglis. Her 
father served in Rev. Wanted his given 
name & his dates.—F. R. 

15377. KeeENe.—Wanted all infor. pos- 
sible of Thomas Keene & his wife Mary 
of Kent Island, Md., prior to 1642. 

(a) parentage of 
Robert Whiteford & also of his wife Mary 
of Harford Co., Md. Robert died 1804. 

(b) FLETCHER-HUTCHINS.—Wanted 
parentage of Joshua Fletcher & also of his 
wife Agnes Hutchins of Chester, Pa. Joshua 
served in a company during Rev. 1781 in 
Fauquier Co., Va., & died there 1811.— 
S. R. W. 

15378. OLMsTED-MILLs.—Wanted date 
of marriage of Sarah, dau. of Thomas Olm- 
sted, Rev. sol. of Conn., & Henry Mills. 

(a) MosHer.—Would like to corres. 
with anyone having records of the family 
of George Mosher, Rev. sol. of Dartmouth, 
Mass. 

(b) Hoxir-Hoxey.—Would like to 
corres. with anyone having records of this 
family of Sandwich, Mass.—M. E. G. D. 

15379. WappeELL.—Wanted Rev. rec. of 
Alexander Waddell b. 2 Sept. 1734, d. 12 
Sept. 1834. Lived in Pocahontas Co., W. 
Va. Came from Augusta Co. before the 
Rev. & later removed to Gallipolis, Ohio. 
He mar. Eleanor Rouss. Mention is made 
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of him in “History of Pocahontas Co., W. 
Va.,” written by Wm. F. Price —K. L. H. 

15380. Everett._Wanted parentage & 
Rev. rec. of father of John Everett b. 9 Oct. 
1781, mar. Mch. 1807 Jane Heart b. 11 
Mch. 1787. They resided in Westmoreland 
Co., Pa., later removing to Ohio. 

(a) SwWANGER.—Wanted maiden name 
of wife & names of chil. of John b. 5 May 
1779 nr. Schaefferstown, Pa., son of Abra- 
ham Swanger, Rev. sol. & his wife Eliza- 
beth Wagner. They were of Lancaster & 
Cumberland Cos.—K. S. 

15381. NicHois.—Wanted parentage of 
Maria Nichols born nr. New Haven, Conn., 
married at Trinity Ch., N. Y., 5 Dec. 1809 
to Isaac Lawrence. He was killed in the 
Battle of Queenstown, 13 Oct. 1812 & she 
mar. 2nd 5 Aug. 1829 Ambrose Gould in 
Amherst, N.H. Marie Nichols was b. 1788. 
—E. C. M. 

15382. OcLessy.—Wanted parentage & 
any infor. of Jacob Oglesby of Albemarle 
Co., Va. 1780 he mar. Mildred Martin 
Clark, dau. of Thomas Martin & widow of 
Micajah Clark. This Jacob Oglesby may 
have mar. Ist the widow Ann Bailey in 
Goochland Co., Va., 14 Feb. 1760. As son 
Thomas was b. 5 Jan. 1761, Jesse b. 15 
Nov. 1763 & Pleasants Bailey was b. 15 
Mch. 1766.—N. L. Y. 

15383. anted ances. 
& place of b. of James Davis, Rev. sol. 
who d. in King George Co., Va., 1808. 
Wanted also maiden name of wife Frances 
F. who d. aft. 1791 in King George Co. 
She was the widow of Thomas Dobbins who 
d. in Caroline Co. abt. 1748. Wanted also 
her relationship to the Doniphen Fam. of 
King George Co. 

(a) SHROPSHIRE.—Wanted parentage 
with ances. of Wm. Shropshire ab owned 
land upon which Port Conway was built. 
He d. in King George Co., Va., 1791. His 
sons were Wm., James & John. Wanted 


name of dau. His wife Catherine was dau. 
of George Muse of Caroline Co.—T. R. S. 


Karly Marriages of Knox County, Ky. 


Copied by SupieE SMITH 
Regent of Mountain Trail Chapter 


Groom Bride Date of Marriage By Whom Married 
Thomas Mahan........... Mary Cox...... .. Sept. 8, 1800. . ......James Mahan, J. P. 
John Cooper. . Susannah Comstock . James Mahan, J. P. 
Hugh C ummings. Dec. 30, 1801. . Alexander Stewart, J. P. 
Charles Stewart . Susannah Arthur. . . Sept. 21, 1801. . . Alexander Stewart, J. P. 
John Goodwin. . . ....Sally Arthur... . ..Nov. 29, 1809....... . Alexander Stewart, J. P. 
Joseph Paine.............. Polly Stewart . nn .Apr. 1, 1801 . George Brittain, J. P. 
William Paine......... .. Abigail Stewart. . . .Apr. 1, 1801 . George Brittain, J. P 
Richardson Herndon. . ..Nanecy Hogan. May 5, 1801 .. Alexander Stewart, J. P. 
George Turner............ Polly Johnson. .Aug. 27, 1801. ....George Brittain, J. P. 
Barton Litton............ Jane Smith. . ; .. Aug. 12, 1802. . .. Alexander Stewart, J. P. 
Abraham Smith.......... Margaret Frasher........Aug. 19, 1802...... .Alexander Stewart, J. P. 
George Whitecotton....... Susannah Damop Sept. 13, 1802... . .Alexander Stewart, J. P. 
James M. Coun........... Can......... Sept. 23, 1803... Alexander Stewart, J. P. 
Andrew Fergerson... . ..Margaret Craig... .. Alexander Stewart, J. P. 
Moses Hignight. . . ..Phoebe Hammon......... Nov. 11, 1802... .. Alexander Stewart, J. P. 
John Darmoy.......... Delilah Johnson. . . Alex. Stewart, J. P. 
Joseph Ball........ ..Phebe Slaughter. . Jan. 6, 1803 .Alex. Stewart, J. P. 
Stephen Arnett Elizabeth Howard G. Brittain, J. P. 
Edward Wilburn... . Sarah Benham... Jan, 23, 1803 ..G, Brittain, J. P. 
Hezekiah Mahan. “Sarah Hickey............ Feb. 13, 1803... ... .A. Stewart, J. P. 
George Farris. . . ..Martha McNeal Jan. 27, 1803 .A. Stewart, J. P. 
Joseph Ballou... . May 26, 1803 .A. Stewart, J. P. 
Moses Gatliff............ Mary Walker. .. Sept. 5, 1803 wee A. Stewart, J. P. 
Lewis Hensley... . Nancy Hoard .. Sept. 1, 1803 Brittain, Esq., J. P. 
Joseph Arthur.:.... ... Susannah Arthur......... Dec. 7, 1803... .A. Stewart, J. P. 
William Baker... .. ..Elizabeth Dean. ......... Oct. 6, 1803... _A. Stewart, J. P. 
Samuel Arthur............Hannah Jones.... . \. Stewart, J. P. 
William C. Martin .. Betsy Gatliff....... Jan. 10, 1805... ..Elijah Foley 
Arvan Gatliffe. . . ...Betsy Cravens........... Elijah Foley 
William Comstock......... Mary Hampton.......... Sept. 24, 1805... _...E. Foley 
Samuel Carter............ Rachel Wilkerson. E. Foley 
Joseph Comstock. .Mary Callohan. . E. Foley 
Curtis Blakely. . .. ...Marian Wilson........... Mar. 7, 1805 _ James Sullivan 
John Prewitt..............Judith Damop.........../ James Sullivan 
Joseph Hight... ... J. Sullivan 
Moses Seocetan(?).........Agnes Hobbs............ .. Joel Matthews 
Hezekiah Farris......... Eliza Smith ..Elijah Foley 
Reuben Hatfield........... Mary Comstock.......... .E. Foley 
David Miller..............Elizabeth Mahan......... E. Foley 
Thomas Ellison........... ..E. Foley 
Brannock Wilkerson... .... Polly Slaughton.......... ..E. Foley 
Robert Graves............ Nancy Chysher(?)........ E. Foley 
William Bunutt........... 2. Foley 
Charles Williams.......... .E. Foley 
James Stewart............ .E. Foley 
Thomas Elliott............ Elizabeth Rene........... E. Foley 
Zadock Martin............ Sukey Brown............/ E. Foley 
Hendrick White........... Peggy Newton........... aed J. Sullivan 
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Groom Bride Date of Marriage By Whom Married 
Smith Estis......... ...Caty Cunningham....... Jan. 7, 1807... _ J. Sullivan 
Peter France............. Polly Tedd..............Dee. 1, 1008... J. Sullivan 
William Pritchard. ...Fanny Smith... . . Sept. 11, 1806... J. Sullivan 
Robert Noe.... ......-Caty Cox ...Feb. 12, 1807. . J. Sullivan 
William Wilson....... .. Sally Hamblen. . ...Jan. 9, 1807.. J. Sullivan 
Milecom McCown... ..Polly Cox... . Sept. 18, 1806. J. Sullivan 
Thomas Numan(?)........Prisillah Sanders.........Sept. 4, 1806. . J. Sullivan 
Daniel Anderson..........Rebeccah Blakely. . . . June 10, 1806 J. Sullivan - 
Thomas Litteral_.. ... Rachel Waters. . . ...May 13, 1806. . J. Sullivan 
John Holman.............Polly Farris... . . .. Jan. 21, 1808 E. Foley 
Joseph Huolson. . . . ...Elizabeth Burrus(?) ...Dee. 31, 1806 A. Stewart 
Richard Wilson. . . ....Mary Green..... .....Dee. 15, 1806. A. Stewart 
James Hodge... .. Mary Fuginan..... ... Dee. 14, 1806... A. Stewart 
Martin Beaty... .......Betsy Hogan... ......Dee. 24, 1805 A. Stewart 
Richard Potter... ... Jane Lucid. . . ea Mar. 23, 1804. A. Stewart 
Joshua Tye...............Elizabeth Cummin....... Mar. 12, 1805. J. Sullivan 
John Bodkin... . Erma Haile..... . ... Apr. 4, 1805. A. Stewart 
Mathias Reid... i: .. Oct. 1, 1804 A. Stewart 
Irvin Adams... ... Nancy Chestnut June 4, 1807.. A. Stewart 
Rearon Waufield... . ..Mary W. Woods. ..Nov. 6, 1805 A. Stewart 
John Gorely. . . ’ Jemima Carter Jan. 12, 1806 A. Stewart 
Paul Farris. . . Patsy Howard... Mar. 7, 1805. A. Stewart 
James Alsop. . . .......-Ann Stewart... .Mar. 20, 1805. A. Stewart 
Elihu Cornelias. . . . Nancy Menson.. June 11, 1804 A. Stewart 
Richard Ballou ; Sally Afams..... Dec. 25, 1804. A. Stewart 
Hirbet Allin. .... Bellamy Feb. 6, 1806. . A. Stewart 
Henry Grendstaff.......... Nancy Gosdon. A. Stewart 
Giney .. Jan, 12, 1807. A. Stewart 
Daniel Shotwell. .....Eddy Farris. . . .. July 6, 1806 A. Stewart 
Jacob Mercer . .......Polly Morgan ..Feb. 5, 1807 A. Stewart 
David Hogan......... Betsy Darton. . .. Apr. 15, 1806. . A. Stewart 
Adron Hay... Sarah Kineaid. . . ... Apr. 20, 1806. . A. Stewart 
Richard Pirne(?). Mattilda Tinsley . ....Mar. 11, 1806. A. Stewart 
Lewis Comsey(? ‘e Elizabeth Owens.........Nov. 3, 1805 A. Stewart 
Brice Baker............ Mary Arthur... . ... Jan. 26, 1804. A. Stewart 
David Huddleston......... Effie Green. ... .... Jan. 8, 1806. . A. Stewart 
Thomas Goodin Jurt(?)....Mary Ingram(?) .. Sept. 7, 1804... A. Stewart 
John Gilbert... . .. Bowem............. Sapte. 1804. . A. Stewart 
Thomas Robinson. . . Polly McNeill. .....Nov. 27, 1806. . .. A. Stewart 
Samuel Arthur............Hannah Jones ...Mar. 9, 1804. .A. Stewart 
James Stewart. .... .....Elizabeth Wiutt .... Sept. 9, 1807 Stewart 
John Salyers.............. Rebecca Blake. . . ....Oct. 6, 1807. A. Stewart 
Samuel Hibbert... .. ....-Naney Barber...... ...Mar. 9, 1806. Stewart 
Elizabeth Ganey.........Jan. 9, 1806. Stewart 
Chapman Wadkins........ Sally Chestnut...........Nov. 11, 1807. A. Stewart 
Hezekiah Mahan.......... Betsy Arthus............Feb. 2, 1808 ...E. Foley 
John Cox...... .......Tabitha Cantrel..........June 25, 1807... J. Sullivan 
William Rey Abgal Hays... .. ..... Sept. 16, 1807. .. ...E. Foley 
Abraham McMahan. .... Betsy Y. Criswillon...... Oct. 13, 1807. Foley 
Fanny Elison..... .....-Oct. 25, 1807. Foley 
Frederick Hammes....... ./ Abigail Cellars. . ..... Oct. 28, 1807. 
John D. Laughlin. ........ Sally Gillis... ... ...Nov. 19, 1807. . ...E. Foley 
Joseph Saylor............. Nancy Barjor............ Jan. 21, 1808.... 
Betsy Logan.............Feb. 8, 1808.. ...E. Foley 
William Ruddick.......... Betsy Wilson... .. ......Feb. 25, 1808. .....E. Foley 
Anthony Seals... ... Polly Bishop.............Jan. 31, 1808. . ...E. Foley 
ee Eliziah Murphy.......... Mar. 17, 1808. . .....E. Foley 
Tempy Cannoyor......... Mar. 24, 1808... . E. Foley 
William Barton........... Polly Roachon(?).........May 5, 1808... E. Foley 
Nancy Moody........... Foley 
Robert Daniel............ Rebecca Coscon(?)....... June 20, 1808...... Foley 
(To be continued) 
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Department of the Treasurer General—D. A. R. Membership 


Katharine Arnold Nettleton, Treasurer General 


Membership as of December 1, 1934 


| 
Number of | 
STATES Chapters 
Chapter AtLarge | Total 
| 
7 308 8 316 
1 48 1 49 
5 200 0 200 
District of Columbia........... 59 3,510 125 3,635 
37 1,725 33 1,758 
93 4,136 24 4,160 
Hawaiian Islands.............. 2 153 3 156 
809 42 851 
= 39 2,166 13 2,179 
Massachusetts................. 107 7,213 110 7,323 
13 561 7 568 
New Hampohire................ 37 2,137 6 2,143 
73 4,947 130 5,077 
7 341 6 347 
win 175 15,911 406 16,317 
121 11,754 137 11,891 
Philippine Islands.............. 1 39 3 42 
eS 1 23 0 23 
12 396 17 413 
62 2,692 24 2,716 
<0 72 3,532 72 3,604 
38 1,858 32 1,890 
39 2,188 23 2,211 
44 2,286 29 2,315 
10 378 3 381 
er 21 1 191 28 219 
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THE NATIONAL SOCIETY OF THE DAUGHTERS 
OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
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MEMORIAL CONTINENTAL HALL 
Seventeenth and D Streets N. W., Washington, D.C. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF MANAGEMENT 
1934-1935 


President General 
Mrs. Russett WILLIAM MacNna 
Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D. C. 


Vice-Presidents General 
(Term of office expires 1935) 


Mrs. Frank HAMILTON MARSHALL, Mrs. Joseph Hayes ACKLEN 
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Mrs. NATHANIEL BEAMAN, Mrs. E. Tuomas Boyp, 
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Mrs. C. Epwarp Murray 
180 West State Street, Trenton, N. J. 
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} (Term of office expires 1936) 
Mrs. CarroLt CouLter, Mrs. Lue R. SPENCER, 
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Mrs. James F. TrotrMan, Mrs. Victor Liste WARREN, 
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(Term of office expires 1937) 


Mrs. Wo. Perry Herrinc McFapprin, Mrs. Besste CARROLL Hiccrns, 
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Chaplain General 
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Mrs. Joun M. BEAVERS, Mrs. STANLEY ForMAN REED, 
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Mrs. Frank Maptson Dicx, Miss Myra Hazarp, 
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State Regents and State Vice-Regents for 1934-35 


ALABAMA 
MRS. VAL TAYLOR, 
Water St., Uniontown. 
MRS. EUGENE A. RICHEY. 
1720 16th Ave., So., Birmingham. 


ALASKA 
MRS. CLARENCE OLSEN, 
Ancho 
MRS. H. RAGER, 
ARIZONA 
MRS. ROBERT KEMP MINSON, 
1034 So. Mill Ave., Tempe. 
MRS. CHESTER S. McMARTIN, 
1820 Palmcroft Drive, Phoenix. 
ARKANSAS 
MRS. RUFUS N. GARRETT, 
Eight Oaks, El Dorado. 
MRS. HOMER FERGUS ig 
Willbeth Plantation, Marked T: 
CALIFORNIA 
MRS. ELMER H. WHITTAKER, 
124 E. Arrellaga St., Santa Barbara. 
MRS. JOSEPH TAYLOR YOUNG, 
32 Bellevue Ave., Piedmont. 
COLORADO 
M. RANDALL, 
Ninth St., Rocky Ford. 
MRS. A. BARTELS, 
RR. No. 2, Fort Collins. 
CONNECTICUT 
MISS EMELINE AMELIA 
259 Canner St., New Hav 
MRS. FREDERICK PALMER LATIMER, 
40 Kenyon St., Hartford. 
DELAWARE 
_ WALTER MORRIS, 
5 South State Dover 
MRS, JONATHAN R. WILLIS, 
105 No. State St., Dover. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
MRS. GEORGE MADDEN GRIMES, 
1954 Columbia Road, Washington. 
MRS. JEAN J. LABAT, 
1632 Riggs Place, Washington. 
FLORIDA 
MRS. MILO MURDOCK 
337 Sessoms Ave., Lake Wal 
MRS. GUY YOORHEES WILLIAMS, 
520 N. W. 12th Ave., Miami. 
GEORGIA 
MRS. JOHN W. DANIEL, 
24 E. 3ist St., Savannah. 
MRS. WM. EDMUND MANN, 
58 S. Thornton Ave., Dalton. 
HAWAII 
MRS. JAMES LOUIS ROBERTSON, 
2436 Burbank Road, Honolulu. 
MRS. BYRON ELDRED NOBLE, 
2152 Atherton Road, Honolulu. 
IDAHO 
MRS. THOMAS DAVID FARRER, 
1402 Bivd., Caldwell. 
MRS. B. LANEY, 
805 Ave., Moscow. 
ILLINOIS 
MRS. JULIAN G. GOODHUE, 
2714 Thayer Evanston. 
JOHN G. POWELL, 
P. O. Box 642, Carmi. 
INDIANA 
— BONNIE FARWELL, 
007 S. Center St., Terre Haute. 
MRS WILBUR CLARK JOHNSON, 
1739 N. Penna. St., Indianapolis. 
IOWA 
MRS. CLYDE E. BRENTON, 
Commodore Hotel, Des Moines. 
MRS. SETH THOMAS, 
1200 Tenth Ave., No., Fort Dodge. 


KANSAS 


MRS. LOREN EDGAR REX, 
310 E. Elm St., Wichita. 
KENTUCKY 
LAWRENCE, 
e 
MISS BLANCHE LILLISTON, 
672 Higgins Ave., Paris. 
LOUISIANA 
a 


MRS. WILLIS pace. 
623 Pujo St., Lake C 


MAINE 
MRS. CLINTON — STEVENS, 
451 Union St., 
MRS. VICTOR ABBOT “BINFORD, 
Roxbury. 
MARYLAND 
MRS. ARTHUR P. SHANKLIN, 
916 No. Calvert St., Baltimore. 
MRS. WILBUR BUNNELL BLAKESLEE, 
222 St. Dunstans Road, Homeland, Baltimore. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MISS NANCY HUDSON HARRIS, 
37 Saunders St., Allston. 
MRS. ARTHUR H. JAMES, 
South Boston. 
MICH 
Mus. D. SCHERMERHORN, 


MRS CARL GEAGLEY, 
1115 S. Genesee Drive, Lansing. 
MINNESOTA 
MRS. CARL THAYER, 
3136 Pleasant Ave., Minneapolis. 
MRS. CHARLES E. —7 D, JR., 
937 Lincoln Ave., St. Paul. 
MISSISSIPPI 
LEE BONDURANT, 


MRS. “WALTER SILLERS. 
Rosedale. 
MI 


SSOURI 
MRS. MORTIMER PLATT. 
3109 Stadium Drive, Fort Worth, Tex. 
MRS. CLYDE HENDERSON PORTER, 
MON 
MRS. CLARKE DILLAVOU, 
816 N. Broadway, 
MRS. J. FRED WOODSID 
435 S. Rife St., Dillon. 
NEBRASKA 
MRS. HORACE JACKSON CARY, 
602 W. 27th St., Kearney. 
MRS. FRANK BAKER, 
4833 Farnam St., Omaha. 
NEVADA 
MRS. GEORGE G. DeVORE, 
437 S. Center St., Reno. 
MRS. ELMER M. BOYNE, 
624 Nixon Ave., _— 
NEW HAMPSHIR 
MRS. ARTHUR WHEAT, 
1837 Elm St., Manchester. 
HOSKINS, 


NEW JERSEY 
MRS. WM. JOHN WARD, 
58 Bellevue Ave., Summit. 
MISS MABEL CLAY, 
Ocean Court Apt., Ocean City. 
NEW MEXICO 
MRS. WM. GUY DONLEY, 
Carlsbad. 


MRS. ABRAHAM G. SHORTLE, 
815 W. Copper Ave., Albuquerque. 
NEW YORK 
ROBERT GIBBES, 
Route 27, Schen 
MRS. WILLIAM TEN RY CLAPP, 
Cohocton. 
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NORTH CAROLINA UTAH 
MRS. WILLIAM HENRY BELK, MRS. JOHN COFFIN EVANS, 
Hawthorne Lane, Charlotte. 1145 24th St. 
MRS. ISAAC HALL MANNING, MRS. CHAUNCE prey. OVERFIELD, 
Chapel Hill. A Virginia St., Salt Lake C 
VERMONT 
NORTH DAKOTA 
MRS. HAROLD THEODORE GRAVES, Robinson. St. Burling 
504 Fourth Ave., So., Jamestown. MRS. FREDERIC G. "FLEETWOOD, 
MRS. A. M. POWELL, Morrisville. 
807 Kelly Ave., Devils Lake. VIRGINIA 
OHIO MRS, CHARLES BLACKWELL KEESEE, 
MR “ skeeo! of artinsvi 
MRS. JOHN S. HEAUME, wan Ave., Richmon, 
1601 W Ave., S Id. NGTON 
—— MISS ZOE M. BEAL, 
OKLAHOMA 310 Miller Bldg., Yakima. 
MRS. LUTHER EUGENE TOMM, MRS. DAN W. BUSH, 
2100 W. Okmu ve Ae Muskogee. 871 Folsom St., Chehalis. 
MRS. JOHN M. WEST VIRGINIA 
4500 N. E. 63rd st. + 1, Oklahoma City. MRS. GORY HOGG, 
MRS. MARK V. WEATHERFORD, 166 Woodland Drive, Huntington. 
BOONE “GEO, HARDING 
: , MRS. GEORGE BAXTER AVERILL, 
PENNSYLVANIA TH, 
MRS. WM. HERRON ALEXANDER, Maple Bluff, Madison. 
500 Meade St., Monongahela. WYOMING 
MRS. RAYMOND. WADHAMS, MES. CORBETT. 
2 t - ramie. 
MRS. THOMAS COOPER, 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 833 S. weleett Casper. 
M Iss RUTH BRADLEY SHELDON, CANAL ZON 
4 tem 44 cott St., Denver, Col. 
MABEL R. CARLSON, OWNSLEY (Chapter Regent) 
P. O. Box 2137, Manila. PUERTO RICO 
RHODE ISLAND (Chapter Regent) 
orestry Station, Rio Piedras. 
exe MRS. RAFAEL RAMIREZ, 
MRS. GEORGE EDWARD ADAMS, University of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras. 
Kingston. ITALY 
MISS JESSICA A. MORGAN (Chapter Regent) 
SOUTH CAROLINA Hotel Royal, Corso d'Italia, Rome. 
MRS. THOMAS J. MAULDIN, CHINA 
ickens. MRS. HOLLIS A. WILBUR, 
MRS. JOHN LOGAN MARSHALL, Outside West Gate, Seoul, ‘Korea. 
Clemson College. MRS. ROY P. ROBERTS, 
SOUTH DAKOTA 15 Route Winling, Shanghai. 
: MRS. HALFDAN GOTAAS, CUBA 
Mellet MISS MARY ELIZABETH SPRINGER, 
MRS. EDGAR PAUL ROTHROCK, Avenida de Wilson No. 97, Vedado, Havana. 
311 Canby St., Vermilion. MRS. EDWARD G. HARRIS, 
TENNESSEE Esquina E., vana. 
City MRS. JAMES B. MENNELL, 
MRS. PENELOPE JOHNSON ALLEN, sate Holland Park, London W. 
710 W. 43rd St., Chattanooga. The 4000 Cathedral Wash., D. C. 
FRANC 
MRS. MAURICE CLARK TURNER, MRS. FREDERIC SHEARER, 
3820 Gillon Ave., Dall 18 Square du Bois de Boulogne, Paris. 
MRS. PERCY PAMORROW TURNER, MRS. JAMES SCOTT MOORE, 
1519 W. Woodlawn Ave., San Antonio. 143 S. College St., Washington, Pa. 


HONORARY OFFICERS ELECTED FOR LIFE 


Honorary Presidents General 
MRS. GEORGE THACHER GUERNSEY, MRS. ANTHONY WAYNE COOK, 


MRS. GEORGE aeaacenend MINOR, MRS. GRACE L. H. BROSSEAU, 
MRS. LOWELL FLETCHER HOBART. 


Honorary Vice-Presidents General 


MRS. DRAYTON W. BUSHNELL, 1914. MRS. THOMAS KITE, 1927. 

MRS. JOHN NEWMAN CAREY, 1916. MRS. EST FERRY ones 

MRS. GEORGE M. STERNBERG, 1917. MRS. EXANDER S PATTON, 1931. 
MRS. WILLIAM BUTTERWORTH, 1923. MRS. SOHN CAIDLAW BURL, 

MRS. JOHN CAMPBELL, 1926. MRS. JAMES T. MORRIS 

MRS. ELEANOR WASHINGTON HOWARD, 1927. MRS. ARLES BAILEY ‘BRYAN, 1934. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN, 


CREDENTIALS 
Miss Pace SCHWARZWAELDER 
Memorial Continental Hall, 
Washington, D. C. 
D. A. R. LIBRARY 
Mrs. Frank M. Dick, 


Glenbourne Ave., 
Cambridge, Md. 

D. A. R. MAGAZINE 
Mrs. Jean J. Lapat, 
Memorial Continental Hall, 
Washington, D. C. 

D. A. R. MANUAL FOR 
CITIZENSHIP 
Mrs. ArtHur W. ARNOLD, 
145 Prospect Park West, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

D. A. R. STUDENT LOAN 
FUND 
Mrs. Watter L. Tosey, 
P. O. Box 65, Hamilton, Ohio 


ELLIS ISLAND 


Mrs. J. WarrEN PERKINS, 
17 Hawthorne Ave., 
East Orange, N. J. 


EXECUTIVE 


Mrs. RusseLt WILLIAM Macna, 
Memorial Continental Hall, 
Washington, D. C. 


FILING AND LENDING HIs- 
TORICAL PAPERS, includ- 
ing PATRIOTIC LECTURES 
AND LANTERN SLIDES 

Mrs. Ftora Myers 

State Teachers College, 
Arkadelphia, Ark. 


FINANCE 


Mrs. Frank M. Dick, 
Glenbourne Ave., 
Cambridge, Md. 


GENEALOGICAL RECORDS 
Mrs. Donato K. Moore, 
25 S. Broad St., Hillsdale, Mich. 
GIRL HOME MAKERS 


Miss ELeanor M. Sweeney, 
Elmwood, Wheeling, W. Va. 


HISTORICAL RESEARCH (In- 
cluding Preservation of Historic 
Spots and National Old Trails) 
Mrs. Louis Dunne, 

2151 California St., 
Washington, D. C. 


INSIGNIA 


Mrs. Cuartes H. Bisset, 
Waterford, Conn. 


ADVISORY 
Mr. Georce Wuitney Wuirte, 
National Metropolitan Bank 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
AMERICANISM 
Miss Mary C. Wetcu, 
40 Thomaston St., Hartford, 
nn. 
APPROVED SCHOOLS 


Mrs. Wituiam H. Poucn, 
135 Central Park West, 
New York City 


ART CRITICS 
Miss E. SoLomons, 
The Connecticut, 
Washington, D. C. 
AUDITING 
Mrs. Henry Bourne Joy, 
301 Lake Shore Rd., 
Grosse Point Farms, Mich. 


BETTER FILMS 


Mrs. Mitprep Lewis Russe, 
7110 Hillside Ave., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 


Mrs. Joun M. Beavers, 
Memorial Continental Hall 
Washington, D. C 


CAROLINE E. HOLT 
SCHOLARSHIP 


Mrs. Harotp S. Dickerson, 
2444 Southway Drive, 
Columbus, Ohio 


CONSERVATION AND 
THRIFT 


Mrs. Roy A. Mayse, 
1744 W. Mulberry St., 
Kokomo, Ind. 


CONSTITUTION HALL 
Mrs. Wittiam Macna, 
Presiding Officer 
Memorial Continental Hall, 
Washington, D. C. 


CONSTITUTION HALL 
FINANCE 
Mrs. Russet, Macna, 
178 Madison Ave., 
Holyoke, Mass. 


CONSTITUTION HALL 
MEMORY BOOK 
Mrs. G. L. H. Brosseau, 
Belle Haven, Harbor Rd 
Greenwich, Conn. 


CORRECT USE OF THE FLAG 


Mrs. Artur D. Watt, 
1379 Detroit St., Denver, Colo. 


DAUGHTERS AMERICAN REVOLUTION MAGAZINE 


1934-35 


MEMORIAL CAROLINE S. 
HARRISON LIAISON 
Mrs. Water L. Tosey, 

P. O. Box 65, Hamilton, Ohio 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


THROUGH PATRIOTIC 

EDUCATION 

Mrs. A. Becker, 

Memorial Continental Hall, 
Washington, D. C. 

NATIONAL MEMBERSHIP 

Mrs. STaNLEY Forman Reep, 

Memorial Continental Hall, 
Washington, D. C. 


PRINTING 
Miss KaTHertne A. NETTLETON, 
Memorial Continental Hall, 
Washington, D. C. 
PUBLICITY 
Mrs. Louis Dunne, 
2151 California St., 
Washington, D. C. 


RADIO 


Mrs. Gorpon Newman, 
28 Lenox Ave., 
Lynbrook, Long Island, N. Y. 


REAL DAUGHTERS 


Mrs. BenyJAMIN L. PurceELL, 
932 Park Ave., Richmond, Va. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Mrs. Rosert J. JoHNsTON, 
Humboldt, Iowa 


REVOLUTIONARY RELICS 
FOR MEMORIAL CONTI- 
NENTAL HALL 

Miss Myra Hazaro, 
609 4th St., Corinth, Miss. 


SONS AND DAUGHTERS OF 
THE U.S. A. 
Mrs. Rosert BAGNELL, 
R. F. D. No. 1, Nelson, Mo. 


STATE AND CHAPTER 
BY-LAWS 


Mrs. Rosert J. Reep, 
Emerson Rd., Woodsdale, 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


TRANSPORTATION 
Mrs. J. BuLLock, 
6 Channing St., 
Cambridge, Mass. 
YORKTOWN TABLETS 
Mrs. James T. Morais, 
The Leamington, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


WASHINGTON STATE 


ESTABLISHED, 
1859 


A THOUGHT OF 
OUR FOUNDER 


®A & P has been serving the public for 
75 years. The success of our busi- 
ness has been gradual and constant be- 
cause of certain fundamental prin- 
ciples evolved by our founder, Mr. 
George Huntington Hartford, in 
1859, which have been perpetuated 
through these many years. 


®In the beginning it was his aim to serve 
the public’s food needs with the finest 
quality obtainable, at a price that the 
general public was able to pay. 


®Tea, for instance, was a luxury that 
only the rich could afford in the early 
days. It was Mr. Hartford’s idea to 
merchandise this commodity, as his 
original stock in trade, at a price at 
which more people could enjoy “the 
Drink of the Gods.” °° 


®So, from a humble tea-leaf, has grown 
the present gigantic A & P organiza- 
tion, making its way into the com- 
munities of millions of homemakers 
throughout the country, wherever the 
demand is for A & P’s-superb service. 


®Ninety thousand men in 15,000 stores 
(one of which is near you) are work- 
ing daily shoulder to shoulder in the 
present organization. They personify 
the A & P system that is dedicated to 
pass on to the public every opportunity 
to save on their food purchases. 


*If you have any suggestion for im- 
_ provement in our service, or would 
like our service extended in your com- 
munity, your comments will be grate- 
fully received and carefully considered. 


D°A°R DELEGATES 


go to 


WASHINGTON... 


Perhaps it is because B & O comes 
nearer to supplying the kind of serv- 
ice women like, that so many D.A.R. 
delegates, en route to Washington, pre- 
fer to travel on the Baltimore & Ohio. 


Over 40 per cent of our passengers are 
women! Hundreds of them have told us 
how much they enjoy the courtesy of 
our train crews; our appetizing meals, 
at reasonable prices; our smooth-riding 
trains and B & O hospitality. 


Air-Conditioned service on all princi- 
pal trains—clean, comfortable travel 
no matter what the weather. 


And, besides, the Baltimore & Ohio offers you 
the shortest routes and fastest schedules 
between the West and Washington. 


NO EXTRA FARE ON ANY TRAIN 


BALTIMORE 
& OHIO 


The ROAD TO WASHINGTON 


PatronizE Our Avvertisers—It Herrs 
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The Meaning of 


TRADITION 


BRespect for tradition built this 
great organization—the D. A. R.— 
which is respected by all right- 
thinking Americans today. 


And respect for tradition is the 
motivating force upon which the 
success of Griffith-Consumers Com- 
pany is built. 


This company was founded on the 
policy of serving well, and for 35 
years we have, by outstanding 
service to the public, maintained 
this tradition. 


In handling your order whether it 
be for coal, fuel oil or building 
materials we have a feeling of 
sentiment in serving you so as to 
earn your respect. 


(@mpany 


1413 New York Ave., N. W. 
MEtropolitan 4840 


THE OFFICIAL 
LAY MEMBER 
MARKER 


The designated 

euch bythe National Board N. 
of solid cast bronze, 
measures 7 "in diameter. Marker 


comes comp! split lugs or 
long bronze stake 


PRICE REDUCED 


HISTORIC 
SITE 
TABLETS 


priced to 
D. A. R. Chapters. 


Write for new low prices 
and your copy of our illus- 
trated booklet of other offi- 
cial markers and tablets. 


NEWMAN BROTHERS, Inc. 
418-420 Elm St. Cincinnati, Ohio 


NATIONAL 
METROPOLITAN 
BANK 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Oldest National Bank in the 


District of Columbia 
Opposite United States Treasury 


ORGANIZED 1814 
OFFICERS 


A. A. HOEHLING. . Vice-President, General Counsel 
and Trust Officer 
Cashier 
R. P. HOLLINGSWORTH. Trust Officer 
8. W. BURWSLL........ "Assistant Trust Officer 
Assistant Trust Officer 
Assistant Cashier 


PatronizeE Our Apvertisers—It Hers 


PASSED THE 


Washington’s Finest Hotel 


A favored Headquarters of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution in 
the National Capital 


Mr. R. L. Pottio, Manager 


THE BLUE AND GREY 
SIGHT SEEING TOURS, Inc. 


The Official Sightseeing Service 
for the D. A. R. Congress 


Information and reservations 
at transportation desk. 
SEVEN-PASSENGER PACKARD LIMOUSINES 


WITH COMPETENT GUIDE DRIVER 
FOR SPECIAL PARTIES. 


DALY & ROGERS 


Official Florists to 
Daughters of American Revolution 
during the 44th Continental Congress 


Mr. Daly Having Served Continuously Since 1921 


Courteous and personal attention given to all orders 
1026 Connecticut Avenue, N. W. NAtional 1557 


| 


“GENEALOGICAL SERVICE 


WITH CITED AUTHORITY” 
(American and Foreign) 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL SOCIETY, INC. 


GENEALOGISTS AND PUBLISHERS 
80-90 EIGHTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


Continuing a half century of work in Family Research, 
Coats of Arms, Privately Printed Volumes 


Under the Direction of M. M. LEWIS 


Publishers of the Quarterly ““AMERICANA’’—Illustrated 

One of the Leading Historical and Genealogical Magazines 

Correspondence or interviews may be arranged in all parts 
of the United States 


THE OFFICIAL APPROVED 


Genuine Bronze Flag Holder 


For Chapter Meetings 
or Home Decoration 
Designed by Mrs. Grace Marchant Parker 
Makers of the Finest 
Bronze Memorial Tablets 
and Grave Markers 
Write for Special Circulars 


THE BRONZE-CRAFT FOUNDRY 


JAMES HIGHTON SHENTON 
NASHUA, N. H. 


Patronize Our Apvertisers—It Hevrs 
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Year-round air-conditioning, 

speed with safety, convenient 
schedules, and courteous service 
make the Pennsylvania Railroad 
the favorite with travelers to 
and from Washington. Meeting 
the transportation requirements 
of 9 of America’s 10 largest 
cities, it is the invariable choice 
of those to whom speed is 
essential, comfort paramount. 


Among its favorite flyers: 


WK tHe LIBERTY LIMITED between 


Washington, Chicago and the West. 


THE AMERICAN ond THE CINCINNATI 
LIMITED between Washington, Cincin- 
nati and St. Louis. 


WK A MAGNIFICENT FLEET of modern trains 


between Washington, New York and New 
England led by THE CONGRESSIONAL, 
fastest train between New York and 
Washington. THE SENATOR, between 
Washington and Boston. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD 


The Largest Fleet of Air-Conditioned 


Trains in the World 


Amazing results are being ob- 
tained, by our artists, in copy- 
ing and restoring old portraits, 
tintypes, daguerreotypes, etc. 


Examples may be seen in any of our studios. 


BACHRACH, Inc. 
Photographs of Distinction 


1342 Connecticut Avenue, Washington 
And other principal cities of the East. 


Your Printing 


is your representative. It reflects your judg- 
ment and character. Naturally, therefore, 
you should select your printer as carefully as 
you would an individual to represent you. 


Our Plant 


fully appreciates the confidence our clients im- 
pose in us when they ask us to produce their 
printing. Each and every job—from a call- 
ing card to a million copies of a large maga- 
zine—is given the same attention. It will be 
to your advantage to get information from 
us regarding your next order for printing. 


JUDD & DETWEILER, INC. 


Master Printers 


ECKINGTON PLACE and FLORIDA AVE. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Patronize Our Apvertisers—It 
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